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A LAND OF BATTLES. 
By Artuur W. Fox. 


Stigo anp LovuGcu GILL. 


HE Province of Connaught is a veritable land of 
battles; the tombs of prehistoric heroes lie along the 
wind-swept hills and over cultivated fields, in sequestered 
valleys and on the margin of lonely lakes. The town of 
Sligo is the central point, around which fierce conflicts 
have raged from the earliest times to the end of the 
eighteenth century. Within a few miles of one another 
may be seen perhaps the finest collection of ancient stone 
monuments in Europe, the camp of Cromwellian soldiers, 
and the memorial erected to the leaders who fell in the 
98, whose tattered flags hang on the walls of Calry 
Church. Every lake has its crannog, most of which have 
been too thoroughly explored to leave any trace of their 
primitive inhabitants to the present-day antiquary. 
Giants’ graves are to be found along the highway, and 


earthern raths are so numerous that it is by no means easy 


to remember each. Stone cashels are set in commanding 
positions, while abbeys of all kinds, from the rude remains 
on Inismurray to the noble ruins of Creevellea and Sligo, 
recall a past of many centuries. Of Creevellea there is a 
tradition that it was never roofed over owing to the terror 
of the approach of Cromwell, who, however, seems never 
to have reached Sligo. Older stories of a still older past 
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are told in “The Annals of the Four Masters,” “ How 
Sligo River ran red with the blood of the men of 
Connaught,” and there can be no doubt that successions of 
Norse invaders fought with the Firbolgs of western 
Ireland and from the love of fighting against one another. 
These are known to the Irish historians as the Tuatha 
Danaans, who now seem to have almost passed away from 
the land which they won, or at least to have become the 
fairy princes of popular legend. Be that as it may, the 
fact remains, that the country around Sligo is a “ land of 
battles,” which have left hundreds of time-worn memorials 
of old-world slaughter. 

Sligo itself stands picturesquely at the mouth of Sligo 
River. It is a fair-sized town containing many handsome 
modern buildings and the fine ruin of its famous abbey. 
The most notable features of this once noble structure are 
the exquisitely moulded east window of the great church 
and the almost perfect cloisters. Near the town in the 
two counties of Sligo and Leitrim is Lough Gill with its 
lovely wooded shores and its attendant troop of islands. 
Above the woodland gray limestone mountains tower in the 
distance and guard a vale of exceptional beauty. The road 
round the lake passes many monuments of great interest. 
First comes the comparatively modern seventeenth century 
Green Fort, with its four rounded bastions, which is said 
to have been made by Oliver Cromwell when he shattered 
the abbey with his cannon. The road therefrom leads 
through the finely timbered estate of Hazelwood and gives 
continual peeps of Lough Gill. Deep in a dell on the 
right is Calry Lough, a dark sheet of water, over which a 
little ruined church still sadly gazes, as it has gazed for 
many centuries. 

Not far off is the Deer Park in the townland of 
Magheraghanrush. Once deer haunted the limestone 
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slopes and peeped into the shallow caves; now hares and 
rabbits and such small game alone lurk in the wide 
enclosure, while flocks of screaming peewits molest the 
chance wanderer, whose hasty foot approaches too near to 
their eggs or their callow nestlings, recalling Shakespeare’s 
line :— 


Far from its nest the wanton lapwing flies. 


The park contains no trees, but consists of a considerable 
limestone hill. In or near its caves have been found such 
traces of primitive man as flint, flakes and bronze buckles. 
Dark heather, mingled with dainty green moss, carpets 
the rugged rock; occasional bluebells stoop their purple 
heads, as if to whisper to the tiny saxifrages; slowly un- 
curling fronds of bracken rear themselves like bishops’ 
croziers and pale primroses look up in mild admiration to 
stones festooned with delicate wall spleenwort. From the 
height of the hill a wonderful prospect stretches before 
the eyes. A fertile, well-wooded country slopes down to 
the deep-blue lake, the spring-touched woods wave beyond 
and in the furthest distance precipitous rocks are sharply 
cut against the blue sky. Far off the great deep sways 
lazily “like an infant asleep,” while the dark back of 
Benbulbin with the green ridge of Cope’s Mountain shuts 
off the northern landscape. 

At this point stands, where it may have stood for 
twenty-five centuries, a vast megalithic monument, which 
marks the resting-place of one or more long-past chieftains. 
It is made up of a rudely rectangular enclosure 115ft. 
long, and in the centre 25ft. wide. At the west end is a 
chamber or lesser enclosure, formed of huge stones and 
entered by a trilithon, of which the top stone has fallen. 
The central enclosure contains daisy-starred turf, and on 
its south side is the entrance to the structure. The east 
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end has two chambers or enclosures each entered by a 
trilithon. Some antiquaries imagine that these eastern 
and western chambers were once covered over, which does 
not appear probable. The whole monument is raised upon 
an artificially prepared mound and is so carefully placed 
that it cannot be seen until the wayfarer is close upon it. 
It lies almost due east and west like most cromlechs, a fact 
which may point to some astronomical considerations on 
the part of its builders. From its enclosure the view of 
fair land, wide sea, green wood and still lake is one easier 
to remember than to paint in words. 

Trilithons of the kind just mentioned are found only 
here and at Stonehenge. It is curious to note that Geoffrey, 
of Monmouth, with his wonted fine imagination, remarks: 
“ Stonehenge was built in and brought home from Ireland 
by Merlin.” It is just possible that the idea of the great 
English monument was taken from its humbler Irish 
relative, which would, at all events, seem to be the older 
of the two. A little further down the hill are the remains 
of a huge cashel or stone fort, with a well or chamber of 
some kind in the centre. The fort is formed of three 
concentric walls enclosing two chambers and of an extreme 
breadth of at least 13ft. The whole of the western slope 
of the Deer Park is dotted over with smaller monuments 
of various kinds, each of which probably marks the resting- 
place of some of the lesser dead. We can picture the 
ancient Celts issuing forth from the cashel to hunt for 
their food, or to join in savage warfare one with another, 
or all against the Norse invader. Some of their weapons 
are left, their forts stand where they were built ages ago, 
and high over all is the great monument unique in char- 
acter and perfect in situation. Rude as in some respects 
they undoubtedly were, they had a high degree of culture 


in others. A sense of natural beauty they must have had 
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from the position of their funeral monuments. One of 
the varied races which overran Ireland was rarely skilled 
in metal-work and ornamentation. Some had a rude 
writing on bark, others a set of characters on Ogham 
stones. One and all of these primitive races were fond of 
fighting. From the Deer Park Hill, within quite a short 
distance, thirty-nine forts of various kinds and different 
ages can be counted. The monuments point to some kind 
of sun-worship, and are commonly placed in a due line 
from his rising to his setting. It is idle to surmise who 
were the heroes commemorated by the Irish Stonehenge. 
Their names are lost in the echoing halls of the past; but 
their memorial is left to tell of the brave men, who lived 
and fought and governed and died at the head of their 
faithful clansmen, before the true dawning of Irish 
history. 

From the Deer Park the road runs along the shore of 
the lake to the village of Drumahaire. Shady trees wave 
overhead, made musical by the love-songs of the nestling 
birds. The waters ripple on the gravelly margin; the 
distant islands stand gazing at their own reflection, and 
down a lonely wood-embowered path is the sheltered well 
of St. Connell. Close to the quiet waters stands Newton 
Castle, a seventeenth century fortified mansion, whose 
weathered walls are decked with crimson and golden wall- 
flowers, fragrant as tender memories of the beloved dead. 
A little further is the slender tower of O’Rorke, all that is 
left of the strong castle of the Breffni of Leitrim. From 
hence Dermod, King of Leinster, bore off his fellow chief- 
tain’s wife, and begged Henry II. to help him in his 
villainy. Thus Strongbow was sent over in 1170, who 
brought much of Ireland under the sway of England. Not 
far from Drogheda is the cell in Mellifont Abbey, in 
which the guilty woman was immured until her death. A 
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round hill overlooking the lake is known as O’Rorke’s 
Round Table, and so the memory of the stern chieftain is 
| preserved, while many a tradition of him and of his 
| descendants is told by the peasantry. 
As the road round the lake pursues its winding way 
exquisite views present themselves with marvellous variety. 
Creeks and inlets, islands and rugged rocks, and the fairy- 
like tracery of springtide trees and distant mountains 
\ form combinations of unspeakable beauty. At one point 
the broad river Bonet winds its sinuous course into Lough 
| Gill; in a wider portion is an islet fringed with reeds and 
i purple loosestrife as yet in bud, and blue forget-me-nots, 
whereon are the ruins of the fortified cell of an old recluse, 
whose name has long since been swept away by the onward 
passage of time. Soon Drumahaire with its long street, 
its ruined manor-house, and its square-towered Protestant 
Church comes in sight. The thunder of its huge corn- 
i mills recalls the mind from the glories of nature to the 
works of man and to the ceaseless stress of modern needs. 
On the opposite bank of the river are the stately 
ruins of Creevellea Abbey with its extensive though 
untidy burial ground. The tower arch is_ well 
preserved, through which may be seen the delicately 
moulded east window. The cloisters are wonderfully 
complete, and the site is so admirable, that it is 
impossible not to acknowledge the skill of the monks of 
old, with their shrewd wisdom, to which fishing was more 
than a mere pastime, and had a most important bearing 
upon Friday’s dinner. Behind this fair abbey is the little 
ruined church of Killery, which contains what may have 
been a pagan alter. It is covered with stones and round it 
is tied a piece of string. People who are afflicted with 
strains seek this altar, turn the stones, say certain prayers, 
and bind a fresh cord around it, thereby hoping to go 
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away healed of their trouble. From Drumahaire the road 
leaves the lake, winding through well-tilled fields and 
passing an exceptionally fine stone fort, known as Cashel 
Oir, which is mentioned in “The Annals of the Four 
Masters.” Here some petty princelet lived and ruled 
over his neighbours with masterful ferocity. The road 
then turns to the right, running through a wild valley 
increasing in grandeur at every step. Soon a lovely avenue 
is reached between Slieve Deane and the arbutus-bordered 
water and past the Doonie Rock, from which may be seen 
a perfect view of the lake. Fair as the more famous 
Trossachs, which had the inestimable advantage of a 
poet’s praise, the landscape defies the power of words to 
express its beauties. The wondrous vaulted roof of the 
trees arching overhead and giving glimpses of the blue 
depths of heaven, the rare tone of the golden-brown 
foliage of the oaks, the sloping mountain with its carpet 
of trailing moss and its grim peaks peeping through the 
tree-tops, the little hamlet nestling beneath a headlong 
crag tinted with many mingled colours combine to form a 
picture bright as a poet’s dream of Paradise. 

At the end of the lake a path leads to a distant ferry 
and a second to the well-known Tober-nalt or “ Well of 
the Glen.” Here in a sheltered dell, hidden away from 
the noise of men, lies a holy well visited by thousands, 
whose faith in its healing properties is unbounded. A 
pellucid stream issues from the spring and murmurs to its 
fringe of cresses and blue forget-me-nots. An old stone 
altar stands close to the well, where faithful Catholics 
were wont to worship in the days of Elizabethan persecu- 
tion. The well itself is walled round and devotees perform 
the “ Stations of the Cross” in its neighbourhood on most 
days of the week. Near by is another altar of later date, 
which is covered with artificial flowers in glass cases, a 
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decoration which jars on the sensitive mind. Tall trees 
wave their branches overhead, wherein throstles and ousels 
sing their glad songs. Truly it is an ideal spot for holy 
worship and we cannot wonder at the loving regard in 
which the “ Well of the Glen” is held by thousands of the 
warm-hearted peasantry for miles around. 

An upland path leads to the old high road to Dublin, 
along which are abundant traces of the men of old. Ina 
strip of woodland is an avenue of immense standing stones 
leading to a place of primitive burial. Similar stones are 
set across the neighbouring fields and lie fallen by the 
roadside. On the hill above are two great carns, of one of 
which there is a comparatively authentic tradition. When 
the men of Ulster warred against the men of Connaught 
in 532 A.D., the latter were led by the hero, Eoghan Bel, 
who was slain in the battle. With dying lips he bade his 
warriors bury him upright and facing the foe. The men 
of Ulster hearing of the prophecy that so long as he 
remained thus they could not prevail, came and stole his 
body by night, with the result that they conquered their 
foes. It seems likely that Eoghan Bel was buried in the 


larger carn on Carns Hill. However that may be, from its 


brow there is a wonderful view of Lough Gill, and west- 
yards over the limestone mass of Knocknarea parting the 
two bays of Ballysadare and Sligo. The town itself lies at 
the foot and seems so close that a stone might be thrown 
on to its dingy roofs. Beside the old highway are huge 
standing stones, some of which have beenlong overthrown, 
but which mark the way either to some now lost cashels 
or to some forgotten burial ground. Such is a journey 
round the shores of Lough Gill, interesting alike from the 
superb scenery and from the venerable memorials of the 


men of past centuries. Almost every step has a history, 
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HOLY WELL OF TOBERNALT, LOUGH GILL. 


From a Photograph by Geo, Higenbottam. 
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which is now gone beyond recall, while giant stones are 
set to tell of the place where the early warriors have been. 


CARROWMORE, AN ANCIENT PaGAan Burtat Growunp. 


Due west from Sligo towards the sea, within a distance 
of three miles is a stretch of undulating land in, part tilled, 
but covered with Pagan monuments. Almost certainly 
this is the burial place of the contending factions of 
Vikings, who fought at North Moytura about 150 B.C. 
To-day the battle-field is known as Carrowmore, which lies 
at the foot of Knocknarea. On the brow of this great hill 
is an immense carn 576ft. in circumference and 60ft. in 
height, surrounded by smaller sepulchral monuments. 
Irish tradition tells that Meave or Mab, Queen of 
Connaught, lies buried beneath the mound; hence it has 
been named “ Misgaun-na-Meave,” or “ the butter-dish of 
Mab,” from its resemblance in shape to an ancient Irish 
butter-dish. There can, however, be little doubt that the 
carn is the tomb of the “ great chief of all” in the conflict 
of North Moytura. The south-eastern slope of the hill is 
covered with stone circles and the remains of circles, until 
Carrowmore is reached. The western side is precipitous, 
and beneath its frowning limestone cliffs are from forty to 
fifty earthern forts or raths within an easy distance from 
and commanding the sea. On Carrowmore itself within 
quite a small area are at least seventy rude stone monu- 
ments of the mighty dead, a sufficient token of the fierce- 
ness of the fight. Of these the most remarkable perhaps 
is the Listogill, which once was a huge carn. The farmers 
have removed many of the stones for building, gravel and 
lime-burning, so that one of the cists is exposed. <A great 
flag-stone about eight feet square covers a chamber from 
four to five feet in height. The urns have long since been 
removed from this and other monuments, first by the 
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Danes, second by antiquaries to enrich their own or the 
national collection of primitive implements. No mortar 
of any kind is used in the building of this or any kindred 
structures. 

Not far from the Listogill another great mound or 
Caltragh now looks so like an oval field that it is hard to 
recognise in it a Pagan sepulchre. The most striking 
memorials on Carrowmore are the cromlechs, of which 
there is an unusual number. Some of them are simply 
big stones laid on the top of three or more supports. The 
largest is known as “ Seaba-na-Bhian,” or “bed of the 
Fians,” the followers of Fin McHoul. It stands on an 
artificial mound and is surrounded by a ring of great 
stones fitted together with wonderful skill. Within the 
circle is a mighty capstone, itself almost circular, poised 
upon tall flag-stones, which make a chamber seven feet in 
height. It is just possible that the chief and his wives 
slept within the chamber, which was to be their tomb, 
while the warriors slept inside of the ring. Gorse, briars, 
and sloe-bushes have woven a coarse net-work over the 
mouldering stones embroidered with golden-green lichen. 
The name of the hero is lost, but his tomb remains to tell 
of his former renown. To-day it bears the name of “ The 
Kissing-stone.” Similarly the “ Dwarfie-stone” of the 
Shetlands is still used as a trysting-place for young lovers. 
So the story runs: Love and death, death and love, the 
dead past and the living loving present. It is enough to 
say that “While a lip grows ripe for kissing,” it is unlikely 
to escape toll. It may be noted in passing that kissing is 
an excellent illustration of homeopathy, in which “ like 
may be said to cure like,” while the cure is so pleasant as 
to inspire a longing for further sickness. 


Smaller cromlechs mark the graves of less conspicuous 


chiefs, from which urns, implements of bone, metal and 
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stone, have been removed. In addition to these enduring 
memorials smaller mounds are to be seen, which un- 
doubtedly cover cists for the funeral-urns of warriors. 
There is, moreover, a large number of great stone circles 
made of immense boulders. One of these has manifestly 
been reared upon an artificial mound. These too would 
seem to betoken the burial-place of chiefs. What became 
of the rank and file is less certain, save that they would be 
indiscriminately interred in the Caltraghs. Not too much 
attention was paid to them after the battle, which they 
had helped to fight. It must never be forgotten that they 
played no mean part in every conflict, though the bards 
did not sing their praise, and no especial monuments were 
reared in their honour. Much care and great toil must 
have been expended to set stones of such weight in their 
proper places, and much nicety must have been used to 
form circles so precise. The stones are decked with lichens 
golden and silvery, with moss green and golden, while 
hawthorn bushes grow within some and brambles border 
others. Birds build in the bushes and their spring-hymn 
with the wild wind and the occasional rolling of the 
thunder is the only dirge of the old warriors long since at 
rest. Here and there the white blossoms pinked-flecked 
of “the merry month of May” peep shyly forth from 
their green covert, a fragrant garland for the ghosts of 
bygone heroes, while every bank is gemmed with prim- 
roses. Thus Nature’s fresh young spring life adorns the 
mouldering memorials of the dead. 

One of the graves at some distance from the rest has lost 
its capstone, but each of its four supporting pillars has 
been carefully carved by Pagan hands, which will never 
hold a graving-tool more. There are at least three stone 
cashels, each with traces of its underground entrance or 
crypt, as the case may be, from which the wild warriors 
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of an older time rushed forth with savage glee to the 
battle. Fairies are said to people these and the earthen 
raths, whose especial delight is in the fresh green hawthorn 
bushes. The Tuatha Danaans with their great stature, 
their fair hair and their skill in metal-work have passed 
into these faint spirits of the popular fancy. Within a 
short distance from Carrowmore is a holy well, known as 
Tober-na-vean, or “the Well of the Warriors.” The sacred 
spring has far overflowed its bounds and from it babbles 
a little stream, on the bank of which is a curious “ holed 
” This Pagan relic is a great flat flag nine feet in 
height by nearly six in width, set on end by the brook and 
pierced with a hole large enough for a slight man to work 
his way through. Any victim of rheumatism, who achieves 
this difficult feat, is believed to be rewarded by a complete 
eure. ‘The Well and the “holed stone” have become 
Christianised; but their healing virtues date back to a 
time long before Patrick and his successors preached in 
Ireland. 


stone. 


There is no place in western Europe more interesting 
than Carrowmore from its large collection of relics of the 
past. Its monuments alone would entitle it to many 
visitors; yet few Englishmen find their way to this un- 
dulating battle-ground, presumably because it is Irish. 
Let them fling away prejudice and take heart of grace to 
cross the Irish Sea, as readily as they cross the Straits of 
Dover, and they will find rude stone monuments to the 
full as wonderful even as “ the giant stones of Carnac ” in 
Brittany, of which Matthew Arnold has sung with a 
touching pathos seldom absent from his poetry. The 
country around is beautiful and filled with interest to the 
lover of the picturesque, the sportsman, the naturalist and 


the antiquarian; the hotels* are good ; the peasantry genial 


*The Victoria Hotel is most comfortable. It is in Teeling St. Sligo. 
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and kindly and possessed of a stately courtesy belonging 
to the olden time. Those who visit Carrowmore in the right 
spirit, will wonder at the marvellous skill of early builders, 
who have left monuments so vast and so enduring of their 
mighty dead. 


LISSADILL AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


Leaving Sligo by the north road, at Summer Hill an 
enormous dun may be seen. It consists of an earthern 
fort surrounded by a fosse of considerable depth, which 
upon occasion could be flooded to keep the enemy at bay. 
A thicket covers the site of the wattled huts of the warriors, 
who once made their stronghold in this sheltered spot. 
Some distance further on is the exquisitely carved Celtic 
Cross of Drumceliffe, with the stump of a second, probably 
dating from the time of St. Columba, who founded a 
monastery here, which was famous for its crosses, but 
which has now entirely passed away. On the opposite side 
of the road is a large portion of a round tower, on one of 
the stones of which an angel is carved, a sure sign of its 
Christian origin. It is said that this tower will fall, 
“when the wisest man in the world goes by.” Carlyle’s 
saying concerning the British public rises in the mind of 
the wayfarer, when he reflects upon the sad truth that he 
has passed it and yet the ruin refuses to fall upon his 
devoted head. Turning to the left by the pretty village 
of Carny the road passes through the beautiful grounds of 
Lissadill, the seat of Sir Joscelin Gore-Booth, an excellent 
landlord, who really cares for his tenantry, and generously 
permits visitors to wander in the lovely glen near his 
house. 

Just outside of the grounds of Lissadill and close to the 
Protestant Church is a fine /is or earthen fort, which may 


be entered by a passage in the side, which leads upwards 
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into the middle of the fort. Doubtless the defenders would 
be able to block this means of entrance by the slain corpse 
of the first invader, whose head appeared above the top 
end of the passage. <A little way along and on the opposite 
side of the road is a curious compound fortification, known 
as the Bovaun, in which some old Norman Baron of the 
fourteenth century has built a small castle within an 
ancient rath. As the road proceeds to the beautiful coast 
of Raghly, in a field a cashel stands, which contains four 
Cyclopean crypts. The neighbouring farmers have filled 
up the entrance to these, which would require to be dug 
out if they were to be properly explored. A passage leads 
from this cashel to one in the field below, a fact which 
shows that one band of warriors occupied both forts. In 
the distance the weather-worn ruins of Ardtermon Castle 
frown over the green sward, which parts them from the 
golden strand. The grim building has been standing for 
five centuries and is like to stand for five centuries more, 
so slight an impression have wind and rain made upon its 
mighty walls. From the shore over the yellow sand and 
sea-weed trimmed stones Knocknarea and Benbulbin seem 
to rise right out of Drumcliffe Bay, while the green Rosse’s 
Point lies picturesquely in the foreground. 

In one of the neighbouring fields is a huge cromlech 
made in the fashion of a “ Kit’s Coty-house” of three 
great stones, two uprights and one capstone. These are 
said to have been thrown thither by three giants, one 
standing on Knocknarea, one on Slieve Liag and one on 
Benbulbin. Well might an old peasant exclaim as he told 
the story: “ Sure an’ it was a mighty trow.” Truly those 
old Fians had strong muscles and an admirable notion of 
direction. Near the grounds of Lissadill and within the 
demesne is a holy well of unusual type. It has been 


enclosed in quite a high wall, which has been carefully 
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whitewashed. The well is much older than the wall and 
is visited by many pilgrims from the neighbourhood. 
Near it the “ clanging rookeries” of Lissadill sound with 
hoarse clamour, and the sapient rooks pursue their wonted 
mode of life as generations of their forbears have done, 
utterly unmoved by the passing of time and the concerns 
of men. 


GLENCAR. 


A holiday in Sligo would be incomplete without a brief 
description of Glencar, with its singularly lovely little 
lake, which lies deep down in the narrow gorge between 
the Benbulbin range and Cope’s Mountain. The road 
passes a remarkable double cromlech or “ Giant’s Grave ” 
standing under a sturdy ash-tree, which is quite modern 
in comparison. The way slopes gradually down to the 
lake, giving majestic views of the northern mountains 
towering above their fringe of woodland. Glencar Lough 
contains at least one crannog, which has been thoroughly 
explored and which is now occupied by a pair of swans 
busy with concerns of rearing their young. Over it to the 
south rises the green headlong slope of Cope’s Mountain, 
one end of which is called “ The Protestant’s Leap,” from 
a venerable tradition. A Cromwellian trooper is reported 
to have been flying from a large squadron of Irish horse, 
when he rode swiftly over the ridge of the mountain and 
leaped to destruction down its steep edge, thus drawing on 
his pursuers to the like ruin. Epaulettes and sword-hilts 
are said to have been found by farmers in the fields below. 
There is a delightful halting-place at Mrs. Siberry’s neat 
cottage with its trim garden, where excellent refreshments 
may be had. Hereabout various streams uniting into two 
burns flow with varied beauty over the steep limestone 
rocks and under leafy trees, on which spring has just 





—— 
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shivered her bright green wreath. The lowest fall drops 
sheer over a curved wall of dusky rock, down which its 
gliding waters tumble like driving snow. A path leads 
upward by rude steps and under waving woodland booming 
with the distant fall of unseen water, and ringing with the 
melody of many birds. Long purples tower above beds of 
primroses, whose faint fragrance is gently wafted by the 
quiet breeze; golden festoons of clinging moss trim the 
gay rocks, and through a wonderful bower, whose pillars 
are stately trees, whose carpet is the flowering sward, down 
drops a rush of water with a headlong swirl glinting white 
through the green brushwood. It is a noble cascade, 
foaming and frothing, and roaring in its haste to reach 
the tranquil little lake far beneath. 

The path winds upward and around steep cliffs, which 
peep out over their woodland bower, till it crosses the 
stream once more. Here, in a deep dell, the stream drops 
almost from the top of the crags, forcing a course through 


the yielding rock hung with ivy and tesselated with ferns, 


and taking a rapid turn shines white through the straggling 
branches of tall trees. The fall is loveliness itself with an 


added touch of grandeur, streaming down from the smooth- 


cut cliffs above and dewing the ivy and leafage with 
twinkling diamonds, as it plunges through brake and wood 
on its way to the lake. The luxuriance of the greensward 
under the trees passes description, along which the path 
winds by the wood-clad edge to the open mountain-side, 
where the last fall is reached. It is poetically known as 
the “ Struth-an-Ail-an-Ard ” or “ The Stream against the 
Height,” because in certain directions of the wind the 
falling water is blown back against the mountain, over 
which it rises like a giant fountain of snowy spray. A 
poet alone and one of no mean power could fitly shadow 


forth the witchery of the path and the precipitous sub- 
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limity of the towering cliffs. The wayfarer wanders 
through slowly swaying branches, catching wonderful 
peeps of the lake with the sharp edge of Benbulbin in 
front. The flowers are rich and manifold in kind and 
loveliness. The green holly, with its white trunk, looks 
as a holly should look, when there is no smoke to sully its 
brightness. Tall ashes and darkling pines and trembling 
birches adorn the slope; the whirring and the hum of 
many insects sound above the din of the falling water; 
butterflies paint the pale primroses with their gorgeous 
dyes; the birds pipe their thrilling spring-carols to the 
soothing murmurs of the distant rooks, and far off shrills 
the sharp and dissonant cry of the corncrake, which some- 
how seems necessary to complete Nature’s concert. The 
wealth of primroses gladdens the heart; the fragrance of 
spring is on the air; the music of spring is in the ear; the 
beauty of spring fills the eye; the very breeze whispers the 
message of the young life of spring. Can it ever be for- 


“ec 


gotten, that scene so wondrous, so “divinely fair?” It 
remains and will remain to cheer the soul amid the smoke 
of cities and the rattling of machinery. Glencar, with its 
lake, its woodland, and its waterfalls, remains a memory 
fresh as the thought of a young man’s hopes, lovely as an 
old man’s recollections of his sunny childhood, that spring 
season which fades from his advancing years but never 


from his mindful affection. 


An IsLanp oF SaIntTs. 

About six miles from the coast of county Sligo and 
within its bounds lies a little island barely a mile in length 
and somewhat less in width. It is hardly more than a 
rock, on which about a dozen families earn a scanty sub- 
sistence from the produce of a few cultivated fields and 
the precarious occupation of fishing. The bare limestone 


B 
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breaks through the thin turf and thinner soil, though in 
certain spots potatoes are said to flourish. The voyage to 
this desolate islet was taken in a fishing yaw] of a fair size 
on a lovely spring morning. The sky was blue and clear, 
the water was delicately blue as an Irish eye, which is 
beyond the power of the artist’s brush to so much as 
suggest. The shore behind had its patches of red and 
golden sand, while parted from the sea by a strip of 
greensward stood the gray cliffs of Benbulbin. Across the 
light-blue sea stretched the rugged coast of southern 
Donegal from the great mass of Slieve Liag to St. John’s 
Point near Killybegs. An elfin grace flung its magic over 
the awful crags, lending them a dreamlike unreality. <A 
fresh breeze aft soon brought the yawl tothe usual landing 
place, where there is a natural slip, as the Captain said: 
“Made by God Almighty.” It is wonderfully chiselled 
out of the solid rock by the restless force of the waves, but 
its entrance is hard to win from its sunken bits of crag. 
The island is governed by a King. The original and 
proper King having died, his place has been usurped by 
the husband of his widow, who is regarded with small 
respect by his subjects; indeed the Captain remarked: 
“Sure an’ they don’t care a about him,” naming, as it 
appeared, an Eastern coin of small value. The rightful 


King is a youth, who has not yet reached man’s estate, and 


who seems too quiet to assert his regal claims. Beyond 


the King’s cottage stands an enormous fort or cashel, built 
entirely without mortar in an irregularly oval shape. The 
wall is at least six feet in thickness and in some parts 
eleven. Its original height is difficult to conjecture, since 
the Board of Works repaired it some years ago with good 
intentions but with crass ignorance. In the wall of the 
cashel are many chambers and passages, as is usual in 


such buildings. Some of these are used to contain the 
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straw bedding of those who die and are to be buried upon 


the island. The earliest entrances to the fort are preserved 


and are not more than three feet six inches in height on 
the outside. Within each is a raised platform made of a 
mighty stone, on which a defender could be stationed in a 
fairly high chamber opening into the cashel. Should some 
unwelcome intruder try to force his way to the inside, the 
sentinel would knock him on the head, and so effectually 
block the passage. In the enclosure are at least two bee- 
hive huts of considerable size, built of carefully selected 
stones, without mortar of any kind, and fashioned exactly 
like an old-fashioned bee-skep. Each of these is entered 
by a low, narrow, flat-topped doorway, inclined inwards 
from the bottom, while each is dimly lighted by a small, 
deep-splayed window. These two huts originally belonged 
to the first Pagan inhabitants of the cashel. The walls, 
which have to taper inwards and to support the stone roof, 
are two feet six inches in thickness. They are almost 
covered by a feathery gray lichen, which rejoices in the 
sea-air and greatly adds to their ancient appearance. The 
whole structure thus far described would seem to date 
back a century or perhaps two before the Christian era, 
and would form the dwelling-place of one or more Celtie 
chiefs. 

During the latter half of the sixth century of our era 
a certain St. Molaise, with that love of island-solitudes 
which characterised the early Irish Saints, made his home 
here and began to preach Christianity to the Pagans. 
Here too St. Columba worked with him for atime, until his 
impetuous temper led him to quarrel with Molaise. The 
latter gathered round him a band of monks, whom he 
taught in the largest bee-hive cell, from which it won the 
name of the “School-house.” It is also said that the 


monks chanted their litanies within its narrow space; if 
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that were so, their voices must indeed have sounded like 
a muffled peal of distant bells. With the aid of his monks 
he built an oratory, known to-day as “the House of 
Molaise,” using large stones, cemented with mortar made 
in a large part of powdered sea-shells, and with a stone 
roof supported without the aid of rafters. This oratory 
remains now in much the same state as when he built it. 
The heavy roof, which needed walls of excessive thickness 
to carry its weight, is overgrown with moss, so that its 
construction cannot be easily distinguished. It is entered 
by a flat-headed doorway, over which is carved an ancient 
cross. At the east end is a small deep-splayed window, 
which casts a dim light upon the original altar-flag, which 
keeps its first position. Underneath the altar is a cist, 
wherein sacred things were wont to be stored. A sort of 
rude bed lies to the right of the altar, beneath which, it is 
said, Molaise’s once noted library is hidden still. On this 
bed is a rude wooden image of the Saint, which would 
seem to have been originally painted vermillion. Much 
venerated as this sacred relic is, it is undoubtedly of later 
date than the oratory itself. Some say that it has been 
the figure-head of a man-of-war, while Lady Wilde 
absurdly asserts that it is an image of Moloch, because 
the islanders call it “ Father Molash.” It dates back to 
about the twelfth century and was no doubt intended to 
represent, as it still does, St. Molaise, though who carved 
it is utterly unknown. 

Opposite to the oratory is a considerable church, also 
built under the supervision of Molaise, which is generally 
known as the “ Monastery.” Here the men worship every 
Sunday, there being no resident priest on the island, 
wherefrom it is also called “the Church of the Men.” 


This ancient building is constructed of large stones, 


entered by a narrow doorway and lighted by a small 
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window like the rest of the churches on Inismurray. Near 


the door is one of those curious water-worn stones of a 
fontlike appearance known as “ bullauns.” To-day it is 
used as a “ Holy Water Stoup” or as a font. That it was 
of Pagan origin can hardly be doubted, or in other words 
the builders of the cashel used it for some mystic purpose, 
which has long passed from human memory. 

Hard by the oratory is a third building of later date 
than either of its companion churches, though probably 
there was an older structure on its site. It is known as 
the “Church of the Fire,” a name which has a curious 
origin, and which is bound up with a still more curious 
tradition. In the centre was a sacred hearth, the stone 
framework of which alone survives, from which the 
islanders were wont to get their fire, because it was found 
to be always smouldering. So long as this consecrated 
stone remained unpolluted, it was always possible to obtain 
fire from it. Once a Scot—not, be it noted, a Caledonian, 
but an Irish Christian, who had relapsed into his native 
heathenism—derided the holy hearth and polluted it in a 
manner not to be mentioned here. Instantly the sacred 
and insulted flame shot up to a great height, burned up 
the hapless wretch, and sank into the hearth to rise no 
more. Curiously enough in the recess of a small window 
are some calcined bones, which have been there for 
centuries, and which every islander believes to be the 
bones of the impious Scot. Possibly the groundwork of 
this tradition lies in the fact that some such person did 
pollute the sacred hearth and was burned to death by the 
angry natives to atone for his sin. The story of the 
“ fire-stone ” points to Pagan times, and it is possible that 
it once formed the central point of a heathen shrine. 

Near the “ Church of the Fire” is one of several altars, 
which is known as the “Altar of Cursing.” It is a rude 
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structure, probably of Pagan origin, on the top of which is 
a number of smooth round stones popularly believed to be 
uncountable. He who wishes to curse his foe must go 
round this altar three times on his hands and knees, 
muttering certain prayers and turning a stone as he passes. 
By this simple means curses are said to fall upon that foe. 
No doubt the first dwellers in the cashel used this primitive 
method of assuring victory to themselves in battle. Near 
to this is another altar also covered with a number of 
stones and with a carved cross firmly fixed into it. A 
“holed stone’ stands near by, which is one of the great 
curiosities of the island and probably dates back to the 
building of the cashel. Men who are married and desire 
families approach the stone, put their thumbs into two 
holes on the front and their fingers into two oblong holes 
one on each side, and utter certain prayers which are 
deemed never to fail of their effect. When Molaise found 
his way to Inismurray, he carved a cross on this ancient 
Pagan relic and wisely transferred its virtues to Christian 
uses. 

Opposite to the “ holed stone” is the “ water-gate,” the 
oldest of the loftier entrances to the cashel, outside of 
which is a carefully covered well of pure, sweet water, now 
known as St. Molaise’s Well, though used by the first 
conquerors of the island. Near one of the “low entrances” 
of the cashel is a strange, low bee-hive building, known as 
the “ sweat-house,” which was once used as a kind of 
vapour-bath. A fire of brushwood was kindled within it, 
and when the fire had burned out, the patient crawled in 
through a low, narrow door, to which a stone was laid and 


the process followed, which gave its name to the building. 


In the medieval books such buildings are called by the 


suggestive name of “ Hiberno-Roman baths,” and were 


found in Germany, whither they had manifestly been 
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taken by some itinerant Irish monks, of whom there were 
many amongst the nations of Europe in the early days of 
the Irish Church. Right round the island are “ Stations 
of the Cross,” consisting for the most part of altars fenced 


oft by low enclosures, which in two cases contain small bee- 


hive cells. Pilgrims go round these at certain times of 


the year, in which pious office they are imitated by the 


islanders. Kach of these altars has one or more carved 
crosses; indeed the number of carved stones on the island, 
some with and some without inscriptions is both remark- 
able in itself and points to the artistic gifts of the older 
monks. The ornamentation is usually of a high degree of 
finish and resembles the kind, which excites so much 
admiration in ancient Irish Manuscripts and in the carved 
bells, Psalter-cases and shrines, which are occasionally 
found and carefully preserved. 

Some distance outside of the cashel is a fourth Church 
of comparatively ancient date, known as the “ Church of 
the Women,” who to-day worship in it apart from the 
men. Why they were condemned to such solitude is not 
certainly known, though it was probably due to the want 
of gallantry of St. Columba, who abhorred women. So 
deep was his distrust of their influence that he would never 
have a cow in his monastic farms, saying: “ Where there 
is a cow, there is a woman; and where there is a woman 
there is mischief.” The “Church of the Women” is 
surrounded by its own burial ground, in which all the 
women who die on the island, are laid to rest, while the 
men are buried in the graveyard within the cashel. So 
deeply rooted in the minds of the islanders is this practice 
of separation in death, that they believe, that if a woman 
be buried within the fort, or a man in the women’s burial 
ground, unseen hands will transfer the hapless corpse to 


its proper resting place. The “ Church of the Women” 
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has its “ holed stone,” which is used in a manner similar 
to the one belonging to the men, but with the object of 
easing the pangs of child-birth. It must be added that 
the men of Inismurray entirely agree with St. Columba in 
his uncharitable pronouncement of the unhallowed in- 
fluence of women upon the sterner if not the stronger sex. 

On the north-east side of the island is a curious spring 
known as the “ Well of Assistance.” It is near the sea; 
and when a storm arises threatening destruction upon the 
island, some of the men dig a trench from the well to the 
sea, and so mingle the fresh water with the salt. This 
practice, which is peculiar to Inismurray, is supposed to 
have the effect of calming the violence of the tempest. A 
simple and kindly folk peoples this little island, addicted, 
no doubt, to the brewing of “ potheen,” but abounding in 
old-world courtesy and genial hospitality. The revenue 
officers make many journeys to it with the object of seizing 
the illicit whiskey. Sometimes they are successful, but 
usually the ready wit of the men and the secretiveness of 
the women is too much for a curiosity so indiscreet and 
acquisitiveness so undesirable. A bright new school-house 
strongly built and adorned with good pictures and maps, 
has been set at the eastern end of the village, if village it 
may be called; but the pleasantest pictures were the blue- 
eyed schoolmistress and children, spotlessly clean and 
wonderfully healthy. Thus within a short half-mile of 
one another were the old “ school-house” and the new. 
In the one St. Molaise taught thirteen and a half centuries 
ago, in the other a well-trained maiden was teaching the 
little ones the rudiments of a modern education. It was 
touching to see how these little ones looked up to their 
mistress, who said: ‘“‘ She never needed to be cross with 
them.” In former times there was a schoolmaster here, 
who when the Government undertook to build a slip for 
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the benefit of the fishing-boats, succeeded in getting it set 
just opposite to his own door, whereby it has been deprived 
of much of its usefulness. 

Inismurray is unique; nowhere in western Europe is 
there so interesting a collection of ruins, Pagan and 
Christian, side by side in lasting harmony. Their island- 
situation has saved them from the dilapidation so usual to 
the relics of Ireland. Truly the old warriors and the 
monks after them must have spent many hours, nay days, 
of horror, when the wild storms of the broad Atlantic 
broke upon their unsheltered isle. But here they lived 
and died and were buried. Here might have been heard 
first the horrid outery of the battle, then the songs of the 
minstrel, and finally the litanies of the monks and their 
droning chants. The works of their hands and many 
traditions of their lives keep their memory green through 
the passing of the ages. 


It now remains to close this rambling narrative of a 
bright and happy ramble with hearty good wishes to those 
courteous men and women, who dwell in a land alike 
beautiful and interesting, whereon nature has poured out 
lavishly of her gifts and the records of the men of the past 
remain to touch the affection of the men and women of 
the present. 

















DE QUINCEY AS SELF-POURTRAYED. 
By Lavrence Cray. 


F we extract from Carlyle’s essay on “ Edward Irving ” 
the phrases which have reference to De Quincey’s 
physical appearance, we have the following portrait. 

“A pretty little creature, with the finest silver-toned low 
voice, and most elaborate gently-winding talker; one of the 
smallest man figures I ever saw; shaped like a pair of 
tongs’ (which is a phrase he twice applies to Southey) ; 
‘and hardly above five feet in all: when he sat, you would 
have taken him, by candlelight, for the beautifullest little 
child, blue-eyed, blonde-haired, sparkling face—-had there 
net been a something, too, which said ‘ Eecovi, this child 
has been in Hell.’ ” 

That something was too impalpable or fugitive to be 
fixed on canvas or printed portrait; it does not appear in 


any of the published pictures; indeed the whole sketch, 


clever as it is, has just that touch of Carlylean emphasis 


which makes it a little unreal, just one remove, perhaps, 
from the exact truth. Could it be that Carlyle had in 
mind, when penning this portentous phrase, the fact that 
the women of Verona are reported to have pointed to Dante 
as “‘the man who had been in hell.” It is not unlikely, 
Dante is in his brief list of heroes. 

“merson has told us that when ordered to travel for the 
benefit of his health, he, bending his steps toward Europe, 


was mainly led thereto by a desire to see four or five living 
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English authors, among whom he names Carlyle and 
De Quincey. In reality he never met the latter, and the 
literature of the English tongue is probably by that much 
poorer. 

This interest in the personality of De Quincey was 
undoubtedly born of the perusal of his writings. It was 
not the De Quincey, the child whose wayward feet had 
“been in hell’ whom he desired to see, but the truer self, 
the man reflected in the written word that was at once 
the offspring of head and heart. Probably De Quincey 
was then, and is even now, more widely appreciated in the 
States of America than in his own country. 

Doubtless the personality of an author permeating, or 
impressed upon his pages, affects, in no small degree, the 
extent and character of his influence. Human nature 
has an abiding interest in itself, one which cannot be left 
out of account. The author who “hath the genius to 
be loved,” reinforcing other genius or talent informing his 


work, adds a quality which is character, and is impellent, 


therefore invaluable. If we were able to deduct the per- 


sonal equation from the form, rugged as it is, of Carlyle’s 
gospel, what an abatement of force would ensue. 

We may properly seek in an author (technical and 
similar works apart) that infusion of evident individuality 
such as adds interest and character to the written word 
just as it does to the word spoken. Of course it must be in 
due balance and even repression; present as form and not 
substance, void of offence, calculated to grace the structure 
and afford a due light and shade. Who shall tell the 
imponderable yet weighty service rendered by personal 
touches of irony, humour, wit or sarcasm? Dry bones are 
breathed upon and life infused by just those delicate 
touches of language and expression that are born of a 


man’s very self, and speak to other men’s selves. It is a 
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characteristic in the abrogation of which men are never 
likely to acquiesce. 

It must, however, be admitted that literature, in its 
highest form, is, in relation to its author, the nearest to 
being impersonal. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
discover Shakespeare the Man, in Shakespeare the Seer, 
or the Homer that loved, hated, sinned and aspired; they 
who are yet implicit in their monumental works, had we 
but the key to their Divine Cypher. Great souls and great 
hearts that both Shakespeare and Homer were, they never 
permit themselves direct speech with us; they rarely, if 
ever, come to the front with some definite expression, 
which, though restrained, is a revelation of the intense 
personalities that they must have been as known to their 
contemporaries. Perhaps after all, we may yet attain the 
more perfect vision of their true selves, found in that to 
which they set their hand, if we forego the limitations 
otherwise unavoidable. It were perhaps expedient that 
they also went away. With lesser men, at least, this mani- 
fest presence of the personal element, acts as a kind of 
golden flux not without value in assisting assimilation, and 
like the fairy wings of the dandelion, it also promotes 
dispersion. It evokes a mutual sympathy conducive to 
the receptivity of the mind, adds a pleasure to the toil 
(toil it rightfully should be), of reading. 

Turning to De Quincey I desire to deduce the man, 
his character, and principles as self-revealed in his 
writings, connoting, as the latter do, pertinent inferences 
revealing the former. Consistently with his written word 
to pourtray the manner of man he was, not physically, but 
as a human entity, one with great endowments, and con- 
joined defects and frailties. Literary criticism is not part 
of my purpose, though, to some extent it is not to be escaped 
herein, nor does the subject involve a circumstantial, if 
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brief biography, though this, too, will, in part, prove to be 
necessary to my task. 

No reader of De Quincey can fail, within limits, to have 
his sympathies enlisted by this most fascinating of 
essayists ; enlisted in the man, his career, personal qualities, 
preferences and even his prejudices; they all come to the 
surface in his works. He is very fully self-pourtrayed, not 
alone in his autobiography, but also in all he wrote. He 
could not as it were keep quiet, he was fond of a chat (or 
an aside) with his prospective reader. He is always 
interesting, if discursive, and not the least in his literary 
undress when you seem to have him as a kind of con- 
fidential friend who, if he be not ingenuous, at least, in 
that case, assumes the virtue he possesses not. 

When considering the man, an ego thus inevitably self- 
pourtrayed, one cannot help being struck with a certain 
homogeneity in his chief qualities. He was not a man of 
contradictions and great inconsistencies. There was in 
him a certain body of character which I think is, as a 
whole, typical of the English gentleman of his day, lack- 
ing, perhaps, the physique and the nerve necessary for 
“the grand manner,” despite which he was one of a class 
which is, I hope, not yet extinct. It is surely worthy of 


remark to Manchester men, who are so frequently referred 
to as embodying the commercial spirit, that though De 
Quincey was born into bourgeois or commercial circles, 


never was there a man of letters with a spirit more alien 
to anything mercenary than his. His father, as we know, 
was a trader in this city and one with a keen understand- 
ing of how best to push and advertise his wares, but the 
aspirations and imagination of his son, kindled in earliest 
years and fostered by education, were wholly foreign to 


mercenary pursuits, and even constitutionally so, if that 
can be. 
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Undoubtedly he owed to his mother a distinct adherence, 
in a remarkable degree, to the social refinements of life. 
He says his own ideal “ conception of society (suppose a 
household) entirely well constituted and fitted to yield the 
greatest amount of pleasure,” is in “the morals of the 
middle classes of England, combined with the manners of 
the highest”’; the “morals of the gentry”’ combined 
“with the manners of the nobility.” He speaks of “ the 
fugitive, volatile, imponderable essences which concern 
the spirit of manners,” and that he could far better and 
more cheerfully dispense with “some part of the down- 
right necessaries of life, than with certain circumstances 
of elegance and propriety in the daily habits of using 
them”; an elegant way of saying he would rather go 
without his dinner, than be denied a serviette. In this 
connection it is also worth while pointing out that De 
Quincey himself avers that he could not say anything 
more to the honour of the citizens of his native city than 
the fact that “ being a wealthy class and living with a 
free and liberal expenditure, they applied a very consider- 
able portion of this expenditure to intellectual pleasures, 
to pictures, to liberal society, and in a large measure, to 
books”; which I hope is even more true of to-day, than it 
was of the days of which he wrote. 

For information as to De Quincey’s earliest yeurs 
we are wholly dependant upon his own statements, 
and as they are to our purpose, we, on perusal, must 
admit him’ to that slender circle of geniuses whose 
infancy gave indications of abnormal ability and precocity. 
When he had reached the age of sixty, he, looking down 
the reversed telescope of life, recalls a remarkable dream 
of terrific grandeur about a favourite nurse, a dream of 
which he was the medium at the mature age of not more 


than twenty-one months, and he recalls his having 
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(presumably about the same time) connected a profound 
sense of pathos with the “ reappearance very early in the 
spring of some crocuses.” This latter seemingly involves 
some recollection in the babe of their appearance the 
previous year and so becomes truly phenomenal. We must 
move on to safer ground. 

One can readily accept his relation of the feeling of 
shuddering horror, when, through the brutality of a servant 
to one of his sisters, deceased a few days after the event, 
he suffered under his “ first glimpse of the truth that (he) 
was in a world of evil and strife.” For De Quincey was 


one of the shyest of children, having, as he says, a “ heart 


overflowing with tenderness” and “ strung by the necessity 


of loving and being loved,” and yet (somewhat strangely) 
possessing a “natural sense of personal dignity.” The 
death of an elder and favourite sister, when he was but 
seven years of age, made a deep impression upon him, 
which as related by him in language of the deepest tender- 
ness and feeling, it would be a great pity to summarise; it 
were better read as a whole in his “ Autobiography.” It is 
an old man’s imaginative setting forth, in inimitable prose 
at once subdued and impassioned, of the pre-eminent grief 
of his childhood. It carries with it the assurance that an 
indelible impression had been made in those early years, 
upon a shy, thoughtful, and, to some extent, self-sufficient 
child, and though given with the circumstantial vision of 
the far past characteristic of age, bears, one cannot but feel 
that accent of truth which is eternal. Itisa recital of grief 
which is destined to move many generations yet unborn, 
and one may rightly judge, that it was a tender heart, full 
of sympathy with the world of meaning and of possibilities, 
that is implied in “a little child” that could so sympathetic- 
ally enter into the very real sorrow of childhood. It is 


worth a remark here, in passing, that there was abnormal 
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intellectual development in the De Quincey family, the 
sister just referred to died from hydrocephalus and the 
late Dr. White, of Manchester, pronounced her brain 
development as “ the finest in its balance of measurements 
he had ever seen.” 

I must briefly touch upon (probably Mr. Thos. De 


Quincey would have said ‘ 


‘perstringe”’) some of the 
occurrences of his youth as related by him, in order to 
make intelligible the characteristics I think his relation 
to them reveal. You will remember that his Manchester 
life began and ended with the period of his youth. He 
was then in curious subjection to a high spirited and 
somewhat bellicose elder brother; a subjection accounted 
for not alone by the difference in age, but also by De 
Quincey’s shy, studious and less robust temperament— 
behind which, however, was a lurking devil that, aroused, 
never submitted to “force majeure.” 

He recounts their mutual introduction to the outside 
world as to a world of strife and relates their belligerencies 
with a relish indicating some surviving youthfulness of 
spirit, some boy-sympathy, left in the man of sixty. What 


is noticeable through the experiences of this period, which 


were essentially provocative of vulgarity, being experi- 
ences of a somewhat hooligan nature, is the absence 
of any action or terms or even atmosphere of vulgarity, 
from their point of view at least. Both brothers, as 
combatants with a common foe, purport to act on a high 
and chivalric plane, and affect the quixotic and mock 
heroic in their epithets and councils, all of which are 
quite consistent with that affinity for refinement born in 
early years, and which never was with him an affectation. 

Surely this mental attitude was, in measure, good soil 
for the seeds of culture; the fruit whereof was witnessed 
and sealed in the friendship of this shy but clever youth 
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with the saintly octogenarian, the late Rev. Mr. Clowes, of 
Manchester; witnessed also, when still a boy, in the pursuit 
of the study of Greek with men of mature age, he helping 
lame adult dogs over Oriental and antique stiles. 

It is desirable to understand, somewhat more fully, 
what I will call the constitutional characteristics of the 
boy, perhaps congenital, certainly rooted in the physical, 
and which had an important bearing upon his mental 
and moral qualities and his career. This course is 
necessary and justifiable as these considerations are 
frequently pressed by De Quincey. It is notable that 
vivid dreams of somewhat terrific circumstances troubled 
him in early days when opium was entirely out of the 
question. It would not thus appear that the amplitude, the 
pageantry and awesomeness of the dreams of his opium- 
years were wholly attributable to the abuse of that drug. 
Doubtless it but accentuated a brain-faculty already active 
and never very beneficial. Further, the events of his 
home life and boyhood, influenced his imagination, and 
also his happiness, altogether disproportionately, disclosing 
an exceptionally imaginative nervous temperament and 
affording the certainty of his having lived, even then, in 
a solitary world of his own and of his own peopling. This 
found some relief in his passion for music; vocal music 
impressed him deeply, especially the choruses from the 
chief oratorios as rendered by Lancashire choirs in local 
churches. Right through his life he remained keenly 
susceptible to the sensuousness of music; a susceptibility 
comparable perhaps with Wordsworth’s supreme apprecia- 
tion of the physical in nature such as at times could even 
move him to tears. 

One cannot but be impressed with the sincerity of De 
Quincey’s intense sympathy with childhood. This appears 


and reappears like a thread of gold, in youth and through 
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all his years. Where else in literature do we find such a 
devotion on the part of a man of twenty-seven years to a 
child of three or four, as De Quincey’s to the infant daughter 
of Wordsworth. He heard of her death in London, returned 
to Grasmere, dazed by his sense of loss, and for two months 
stretched himself nightly upon her grave, often, indeed, 
passed the night thereon, as he says: not in any parade of 
grief but “in mere intensity of sick frantic grief after 
neighbourhood to the darling of my heart.” It was a 
senseless surrender to a passion of sorrow, as he confessed, 
and it terminated in an illness which completely put an 
end to it. It was like the brief but intense passion of joy 
or sorrow sometimes characteristic of a maiden, but only 
possible to him as to one to whom childhood appealed with 
very great strength. 

From these early days and throughout his life De 
Quincey manifested a consistent sympathy with the down- 
trodden and oppressed, whether in the person of an 
unfortunate Ann of Oxford Street, or of Joan of Are 
about whom he writes with the honest, wholehearted and 
generous enthusiasm of a boy; and it is incidental in all he 
wrote. It is further evidenced in his earnest abhorrence, 
repeatedly expressed, of all forms of corporal punishment, 
whether of children or criminals. The dehumanistic idea 
involved in the word “ pariah ” is never far from the point 
of his pen. The word is of frequent recurrence in his 
writings, the fact it expresses was not unknown in his 
personal experiences—closely in touch with the same 
experience in others in early years,—the idea was 
burnt in upon his thoughts and sympathies. Even as a 
boy of eight or nine he was impressed by the sublimity of 


the inscription on a monument raised by the Athenians 


(as recorded by Phedrus) to the memory of A‘sop, the 
slave : — 
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A colossal statue did the Athenians raise to Aésop, 
And a poor pariah slave they planted upon an everlasting 
pedestal. 

The appreciation of that distich was, he wrote, “the 
first dawning upon my mind of any godlike faculty or 
apprehension.” It gave him “the first grand and jubilant 
sense of the moral sublime.” I must refer to this, his 
sense of the moral sublime, later, but first I wish to speak 
of De Quincey’s attitude towards woman as woman. It 
will not be out of place here. 


It is well known that quite early in life circumstances 
~aused one woman or another to materially influence the 
events of his life, and further his temperament was such 
as from early days would cause him to seek in the intuitive 
sympathy, tenderness and grace of womanhood, an inter- 
course of affinities which the sterner sex never seemed to 
favour, nor does he appear to have understood the inner 
nature of man to the same degree as he did that of woman. 
We are all familiar with his intellectual and youthful 
friendship with Lady Carbery, and his memorable 
brotherly kindness to Ann of Oxford Street. To his own 
mother he was not bound by that necessity of “ loving and 
being loved ” of which he wrote. Mrs. De Quincey, senior, 
was a woman of admirable character and capabilities, but 
seems to have extended to De Quincey a puritanical 
austerity and aloofness born of her Calvinistic creed. His 
heart’s wealth was lavished, in childhood, on other members 
of the family circle. But what he thought of woman is 
crystalized in his statement that one criterion and one 
only can be fixed upon as a test (or a presumption) of 
manhood in moral development from the childish mind, 


to the relative dignity of conscious maturity. He says 


“one sufficiently universal to be of practical use, lies in 
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the reverential feeling (sometimes suddenly developed) 
towards woman and the idea of woman. From that 
moment when women cease to be regarded with careless- 
ness and when the ideal of womanhood in its total pomp of 
loveliness and purity dawns like some vast aurora upon 
the mind, boyhood has ended, childish thoughts and in- 
clinations have passed away for ever, and the gravity of 
manhood, with the self-respecting views of manhood, have 
commenced.” He treasured the memory of the day when, 
as a youth, that mysterious awe fell upon him, and age 
brought but an added clarity and emphasis, for he adjures 
woman thus. “Thou, therefore, daughter of God and man, 
all potent woman, reverence thy own ideal, and, in the 
wildest homage that is paid to thee, as also in the most 
real aspects of thy wide dominion, read no trophy of idle 
vanity, but a silent indication of the possible grandeur 
enshrined by thy nature, which realize to the extent of thy 


power 


And show us how divine a thing 
A woman may become.” 


It is self revealing for a man to express what he thinks of, 
and hopes for, woman. 

His abnormal mental development, coinciding with a 
perhaps premature introduction to a circle of intellectual 
and cultured minds in days prior to his entrance at 
the Manchester Grammar School, confessedly rendered 
scholastic restraints and drudgery distasteful, and no 
doubt had no small bearing upon that crisis of his life to 
which his pupilage at that admirable local institution led. 
Other two factors in that crisis, were, health depreciated 
by lack of exercise, and secondly and more characteristic- 
ally, a despondency which afflicted him not only at this 
time, but also for many years succeeding youth. It is 
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doubtful even if he ever fully overcame it. It was 


constitutional and De Quincey lays great and repeated 
emphasis on his assertion of its existence and of that 
baneful influence of which he was concurrently conscious 
but impotent to destroy. 

His period of vagrancy in London (experiences of a 
misery more closely resulting from exterior causes, than 
what we have just referred to) would seem to have been 
something of a tonic to him, for the impression we get 
from his account of the somewhat idle months he spent at 
Chester with his mother and maternal uncle immediately 
thereafter, is of a youth happy and free-spirited enough 
to indulge in gentle persiflage and side thrusts and mock 
seriousness with his elders; the detection of the serious 
earnestness which lay behind these playful extravagances 
being left to their discernment and quick sympathy. I 
am not sure that his mother was not far too serious a 
person to have readily apprehended this quality behind 
her son’s mother-wit. Some people take (despite the 
seeming contradiction) everything far too seriously to 
adequately perceive, where sympathy is needed to appre- 
hend. At most times the use of banter and quiz is, for 
youth, a dangerous proceeding, and to venture it with an 
austere and unsympathetic mamma argues an exuberance 
and lightness of spirit which De Quincey did not always 
possess. 

On the other hand, his intellectual proficiences still 
caused him some self-disgust; he says (and we believe 
truly) that they sickened him, probably not a little from a 
morbid excess of modesty; in fact at this time he was 
apparently a bit of a prig; a stronger and more healthy 
lad would have carried his honours more evenly. I do not 
know that this morbid state of mind necessarily involved 


his being priggish, but it is suggested by it and meets 
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some confirmation in an incident he relates of a prior visit 
to Lady Carbery at Laxton. How can you otherwise 
estimate his own statement that he “reported to Lord 
Massey (fellow visitor at Lord Carbery’s seat) in terms of 
unexceptional decorum, those flattering expressions of 


homage (in reference to Lady Massey, also a co-visitor) 


which sometimes from the lips of young men partially 


under the influence of wine, had taken a form somewhat 
too enthusiastic for literal repetition to a chivalrous and 
adoring husband.” Rather cool for a lad of fifteen plus 
“the gravity of manhood and the self respecting views of 
manhood,” however exceptional the decorum of his terms. 

But it is De Quincey the man of whom we seek more 
particularly to learn from his works, and here we need not 
keep so closely to biographical sequence, but deal rather 
with affinities than with time. Despite the objection which 
I anticipate may be made to the statement, I yet aver, 
confidently, that one gathers from a serious perusal of his 
essays that throughout them, as a whole, there is a sensi- 
tive perception of the ideal and moral sublime constantly 
near the surface. Not alone is there insight and per- 
spicacity reaching the core of a subject, but depiction and 
controversy are alike supported by constant, direct, or 
implied reference to, and comparison with, majestic and 
noble sentiments and principles, eloquent of a base of 
moral earnestness, rooted in character, and a love of 
things of good report; and these he applies to very diverse 
themes. He frequently seeks to direct the imagination to 
sublimities, often in the abstract; he extends to others, 
with added force and attractiveness, the appeal these made 
to his own inner consciousness. Nowhere does he handle 
or infuse these qualities without the very felicity of his 
expressions suggesting what a very luminous insight he 
had into them. Further he says frankly and quite 
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characteristically that any slight vanity which he might 
naturally experience from his proficiency in Greek 4nd 
familiarity with the Classics, was overborne by the 
tremendous hold taken of his entire sensibilities by the 
best in our own literature. He revels alike in the dark sub- 
limities that rest ultimately upon dread realities, and the 
lighter cadences of human feeling whose expression is 
tenderness and love, and may even be sorrow and sadness. 

It was this quality of high seriousness (Arnold’s phrase 
is so useful as to lead to its almost becoming hackneyed) 
which led to De Quincey’s well-known enunciation of the 
distinction, the disseverance, of the literature of power 
from the literature of knowledge. To some all literature 
is, objectively, literature of knowledge, and nothing more; 
the appreciation of the literature of power requires sub- 
jective character. This quality in De Quincey, typified in 
this distinction, was the flower, in part, of a philosophic 
temperament and bent of mind. 

There is found in his work, frequently, a spice of the 
hauteur of a mind conscious of highly-prized culture, as 
of one of its aristocracy, and there are the defects of its 
excellencies also manifest in a frequent grandiosity, 
pedantry, and a terminology not seldom “ pitched in the 
key of emotion.” But these are defects of venial char- 
acter, they are but veins in a marble that is polished and 
beautiful, and which ministers to the spirit. One more 
often experiences the feelings and the thrill generated by 
the best poetry. His philosophy bent his thought in the 
direction of the elemental (not elementary, but primal), 
the noble and the things of high import; and passages of 
prose could be selected from his works which have all the 
elements and the influence, and the cadence even, of 
poetry of a very high order—it often but lacks a regular 
system of metre without lacking its music. 
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De Quincey retained, even to the end, the interest of a 
student in the affairs of man, ancient and modern. In 
very early years he had already come to the conclusion 
that his life should be dedicated and set apart to 
philosophy. He possessed one faculty which is of the first 
importance in the outfit of the philosophic thinker or 
enquirer, namely a speculative and discriminating imagina- 
tion. It is insight. I always think that in this quality of 
piercing illumination of the black shades that shroud the 
past, he anticipated Pater, though the latter may have 
surpassed him. Many instances could be furnished of this 
faculty. The first that occur to me are his essays on 
Homer and other classical subjects, the essay on the 
Essenes, and for pure imaginative objectivity of mind, if 
I may be permitted the phrase, his marvellous account of 
the “Flight of the Talmucks” could not easily be matched. 
In all De Quincey’s writings he, though perhaps at times 
erroneous, is never dull but always interesting and vivify- 
ing. You feel that he is there, leading, and that you can 
follow or perchance step along with him, as he himself 
trotted by the side of the gigantic Christopher in lakeland. 
How bright companionable and friendly he is—let him 


but do the talking in his own way and he will bring you 


treasures out of an opulent mind, and a large heart such 
as his diminutive person might not have suggested. The 
essays are so informed with De Quincey the man, that, by 
mental reflex action, you find yourself forming sub- 
consciously an estimate of the man himself; perhaps 
prompted more by the inherent value of his theme and the 
capability with which he handles it, than factors more 
closely denoting character. 

In early maturity also De Quincey was undoubtedly too 
introspective and self sufficing. Oppressed by that “ bias 
towards solitude’ which influenced him for so long, he 
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had formed the intention, after a few years at Oxford, 
to retire with his books to the woods of Lower Canada 
in the acquisition of profound solitude. This was no 
Utopian fantasy. Man was too much for him, a weed too 
common, too rank, he wanted to get nearer the great 
agencies of nature, and he says (one suspects with his 
tongue in his cheek) “ in order that he might like all men 
he wished to associate with none.” Prigishness, like the 
other sins of youth, takes time to uproot, yet after all, even 
then, the aspirations, the imaginings, the understanding 
of men, and the products of the human mind, were his 
constant study, and it is quite clear that this bias towards 
profound solitude could not prove permanent in its inten- 
sity; he admits that, and claims that neither was it in the 
least tainted “ with moroseness or the pride of a cynic.” 
There were too many healthy qualities in him, some of 
a militant character, for him to stagnate. Of his saving 
faculty of humour, I shall speak presently, but before doing 
so I will refer to a subject more closely allied to the 
philosophic temper. De Quincey, throughout his life, had 
always a religious strain in him. He never, when occasion 
permits, conceals the fact that he was emphatically an 
admirer and sincere and humble adherent of the Anglican 
Church, always eager for her defence and even her reform 
where he thought it needed. I think his was an essentially 
religious nature. I do not mean mere religiosity, but a 
nature fundamentally reverential and worshipful. Here 
again his character is consistent with other traits. He 
reverenced his Church not alone in relation to its sacra- 
ments, but also its history and all that was best in its 
ritual; and bred of that same root was his reverence for 
woman and all that was noblest and most ideal in her, 
associated as it is with beauty, sympathy, intuitions, as 


also physical weakness and suffering. I think we have in 
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this two-fold characteristic of De Quincey’s character its 


strongest side. His religion gained much from his philo- 
sophic temperament; it fostered thought and prompted 


that spirit of reverence and humility in which true piety 


is most broad-based. His philosophy conversely profitted 
by his religion, leading him to idealise and ennoble, often 
prompting, perhaps inspiring, philosophic expression of 
ethical truths and lifting his thought to the sublimities of 


human conceptions, passions and possibilities. 


I spoke of De Quincey’s humour, but it really must be 
read to be appreciated. It is genially poignant, but never 
mordant. Rollicking it is at times, and, if dry, then not 
subtle. Perhaps it is not the highest humour, partly owing 
to the grim medium of its manifestation where it is at its 
best, namely in the essay on “Murder considered as one of 
the Fine Arts,” but if it lacks the fact and associations of 
benignity to achieve first place, yet it is of fine flavour 
with just that touch of archness and sidelong fun that 
renders it gratifying; and it is wholesome always. In the 
essay referred to it can be read and the fun of it enjoyed 
quietly as by the fireside, but to fully appreciate the fun 
and humour of the essay entitled “Sortilege and 
Astrology ” gather a few friends round the fire and read it 
aloud to them. 


The same sense of humour, carrying with it a conviction 
that its author as it were enjoys it with you, runs through 
and enlivens a great deal of what he wrote, and in my 
opinion, is responsible for that partiality for anecdotes 
which so often enlivens his pages. If a man loves humour, 
and gives birth to it from time to time, without its suffering 
loss of spontaneity, he is not far from the kingdom of 
moral worth. I think that is a fair deduction. In con- 


nection with this faculty of humour in De Quincey and 
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as its nadir, he often displays a spirit of whimsicality and 
moodiness. 

As life for him drew near to the “ grand climacteric ” 
this rather marked tendency of his to whimsicality 
developed somewhat, as was natural; for the varied 
experiences hopes and disappointments of a lifetime were 
behind him, and formed a fund of suggestive experience. 
While it seemed to deepen his sense of the solemnity and 
pathos of life and of even the grandiose (for it never 
destroyed that for him), on the other hand, there seemed 
to have been an accentuation of the lightsome and 
whimsical moods outcropping amidst far higher moods. 

This phase of De Quincey’s mind is worth illustrat- 
ing from his (of course discursive) notes on Sir Wm. 
Hamilton. For instance, this for noble pathos; pointed 
(as you shall hear) by the words “for torment.” 
De Quincey is speaking of the necessity upon him in those 
late days, of recalling the past, of going down into the 
depths and shy recesses of time, over which dusky 
draperies are hanging and voluminous curtains, which he 
shrinks from raising. He says: “As regards myself, touch 
but some particular key of laughter and of echoing music, 
sound but for a moment one bar of preparation, and 
immediately the pomp and glory of all that has composed 


for me the delirious vision of life, reawaken for torment, 


the orchestras of earth open simultaneously to my inner 


ear, and in a moment, I behold, forming themselves into 
solemn groups and processions, and passing over sad 
phantom stages, all that chiefly I have loved, or in whose 
behalf chiefly I have abhorred and cursed the grave—all 
that should not have died yet died the soonest—the 
brilliant, the noble, the wise, the innocent, the brave, the 


beautiful.” 


On the same page, the same moment as it were therefore, 
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and in connection with his previously uttered complaint 
that he is working his time-shattered brain against time, 
he says: “ Many are the matches which I have had against 
time in my time and in his time (7.e. in Time’s time). And 
all such matches, writing or riding, are memorably unfair; 
Time, the meagre shadow, carries no weight at all, so 
what parity can there be in any contest with him? What 
does he know of anxiety, of liver complaint, of income-tax, 
or of the vexations connected with correcting proofs of the 
press? He sows cankers into the hearts of rosebuds, and 
writes wrinkles (which are his odious attempts at pot- 
hooks) in the loveliest female faces.”” Whimsical enough in 
expression and a quick transition of mood, yet never very 
far from an elevated theme. 

Thus at times unexpectedly appear instances of his 
submission to the merely smart and pertly apt running 
away with his better judgment and due reserve. Half that 
Puck-life faculty of his, evidenced in a kind of scarcely 
venial maliciousness found here and there in the biographi- 
cal section of his works, was the accentuated penchant for 
quizzing and gibing; undisciplined fun intruding upon 
the sphere of judgment and running to seed. It conjures 
up the description applied to him by Southey’s seafaring 
brother “ a little druid wight of withered aspect (a quota- 
tion from Thompson’s “ Castle of Indolence’’). What Fay 
or Sprite was in at the compounding of the elements of his 
nature? Surely some neglected and revengeful fairy was 
responsible for the knot in the grain. For De Quincey 


could be a keen partisan at times, and not always a just 
opponent or exponent. For instance, one gathers the 
sense rather than the specific idea one could set down in 


chapter and verse, that it is partisanship or prejudice that 
warps some of his statements about Dr. Parr. Wrong- 
headed but clever, keen but twisted, is our sotto voce 
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comment. It is not that in such cases he does not see the 

good points of, and accord approbation to, the subject of 

his acumen, and even perhaps on many points; but with 
I 


even greater incisiveness and some tartness, he seems, 


when that mood is upon him, to needlessly interpret 


detrimentally, positions which a more sympathetic appraisal 
would disclose as legitimate or venial enough. His strictures 
often seem needless and uncalled for, likely enough to 
have given pain in some cases to surviving relatives. It 
may be described as the not wholly playful, nor wholly 
unspiteful mild malice of a Puck, one who will tread on 
your corns for the sake of your grimace, and when, 
recovering your equanimity you remark, sententiously and 
reflectively, ““ Well, what I have said, I have said,” Puck 
enjoys the joke. It is a whimsical mood were it not 
crossed with something darker—and, to use a simile 
already afloat on the world, it is as though the brown 
thread of a whimsical idea dragged up into the texture 
of speech the darker and stained thread of pure partisan- 
ship and patched the weftage of warp and woof with that. 
At such times you stand aside to reverse or reserve 
judgment. It is not conviction but suspicion that is 
aroused, and one smiles quietly when De Quincey declares 
how he has endeavoured “ with the gentlest of knoutings 
to perstringe ” Dr. Parr’s errors. 

There was undoubtedly a combative side to De Quincey’s 
character. You gather at times a sense of his enjoying 
a conflict, plus a quizzical bantering and hitting for 
its own sake, no malice aforethought but without 
any “tendresse” for the susceptibilities of the person 
dissected. Nothing below the belt, yet one cannot but 
judge the standpoint of De Quincey to be lodged in a 
conceit of the unassailable, so that you sometimes find 


exacerbating criticism, in the company of generous and 
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emollient phrases of approbation of other, not necessarily 


minor, points. It was characteristic of the man, and 
reminds us of his own dictum that “ malice is not always 
of the heart, there is a malice of the understanding and of 
the fancy,” to which I am afraid he must needs plead 
occasional guilt. 

Conformably with De Quincey’s conservative predi- 
lections and with his love of culture, was his jealousy 
for the pre-eminence of the English tongue in its capacity 
and possibilities. The exuberance of his own powers of 
speech, verbal and written, was not content with Anglo- 
Saxon monosyllables, and he flouts Lord Brougham and 
his coadjutors in their recommendation of an avoidance of 
words of Latin and Greek origin. Cogent reasons are put 
forward by him in support of his views, and with fully his 
usual lack of diffidence on such subjects, claiming that 
what are called “ dictionary words ” are indispensable to a 
writer, not only in the proportion by which he transcends 
other writers as to extent and as to subtlety of thinking 
but also as to elevation and sublimity. There is a little of 
the journeyman’s pride in this perhaps, and none was 
prouder than he of the inheritance the English scholar 
receives in his mother-tongue, a language divinely knit 
from many sources, enriched of many founts. It is the 
attitude of mind of a cultured Briton jealous of the 
nation’s speech made so affluent in the march of centuries, 
one to whom any approach to an exiguous use of its 
nuances is evidence of literary poverty rather than 
capability. If you place these views by the side of Pater’s 
dictum that without words thought were impossible, you 
significantly feel its appeal to consideration. That there 
was a refined element in his mind and character which 
could self-impose a classical restraint, is evident through- 
out his writings; fastidious was he both in grammar and 
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diction, and his tendency to disgression was frequently the 
outcome of an opulent mind and imagination allowed too 
free play, possibly through the occasion of so much of his 
work being for periodical literature and sometimes written 
for his public and against time. That he could reason closely 
and give effective and lucid expression to abstruse subjects, 
is eminently proved by his essay on the Kantian philosophy. 
To my mind there is in that article, dealing as it does with 
the abstractions of transcendental philosophy, a pleasure 
to be gained from the perusal, arising purely from our 
appreciation of the felicity of his phraseology, so germane, 
so aptly conveying the very shade of meaning that makes 
the abstruse not only intelligible, but gives it finish and 
delights the reader, who experiences something of the 
gratification of having neatly said for him just the very 
thing he believes he was going to thmk. This excelling 
quality in De Quincey is found in much of his other work, 
but where it is divorced from the interest attaching to 
biographical detail it is more clearly perceived and the 
more pleasing. De Quincey must himself have experi- 
enced an intellectual gratification in selecting the closest 
and most chastely sculptured phrases, to express these 
abstractions and secure that the form shall assist to 
illumine the idea it embodied. But my real point is, that 
this was only possible to a mind that was not alone logical 
and clear in its insight, but that this orderly, illuminating 
and ornate faculty of speech was also the expression of 
fundamental faculties of his mind, the exponent of both 
mind and character. This leads me to speak more 
particularly of another characteristic of his mind, that 


element which found expression of a grandiose nature. 


Chis quality of being grandiose, is a temper which 
(paraphrasing a Spanish proverb) is like a two-edged 
sword held by the blade. 
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The grandiose, in literature, must raise its subject- 
matter to supernal heat, or height, as De Quincey does in 
his ‘‘ Suspiria,” or it but evidences defect. That grandiose 
element in him was provocative of some of his finest work, 
work nearest high inspiration, as in the “Suspiria de 
Profundis” already mentioned, and some parts of the 
“ Confessions of an Opium-eater.” Censure of the defect, 
which in this connection has been charged upon him, he 
cannot wholly escape. Some chord within him vibrated 
in unison with the self-complacent offspring of his pen, 
and the pedantic page or phrase is, too, the expression of 
a mood, or even facet, of his mind. Associated with this 
element of the grandiose is one aspect which perhaps may 
also be considered to be a defect. I refer to De Quincey’s 
partiality for treating of the horrific and awesome, and 
with a potency of skill and imagination at times which is 
so intense, as to cause the subject to haunt you. We find 
this especially in his accounts of the murders in his essays 
on that occupation considered as a “ Fine Art,” it fairly 
overcomes and banishes the humour which precedes it. It 
is the same quality which reappears, less emphatically, 
however, in some of his tales, phantasies and romances. 
Had this child been in Hell? Does opium explain it 
throughout? I think not. Truly, man is a mystery and 
enigma. 

One point in De Quincey’s character has not, so far as 
I have read, met with due appreciation. I refer to the 
generous side of his character. For a recluse always more 
or less devoted to solitude, this is sufficiently remarkable. 
It was the same generous quality which prompted 
De Quincey to come to the financial assistance of Coleridge 
(before the Wedgwood’s beneficence); to lend as many as 


500 of his books to one person at the same time; to share 


his opium with the Malay so strangely wandering through 
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Grasmere’s vale, or his London den with Ann; as was the 
hero worship of early years lavished on Wordsworth, or 
the enthusiastic and unstinted appreciation of Lamb 
written in his books. His references to Lamb, and to 
Coleridge, are weighty with appreciation; but appreciation 
which differs almost radically. 

The appreciation of Coleridge is largely intellectual and 
perhaps not wholly free from carping—still it is full. Of 
Lamb it is whole-hearted; and a generous appreciation in 
which the affections have predominated. To Coleridge is 
lighted the lamp of respect, and intellectual tribute is 
freely paid; to Lamb is given the more ardent flame of 
reciprocated affection and unequivocal admiration. 

Before I close this paper I must make specific reference 
to De Quincey’s attitude of mind in regard to his baneful 
habit of opium drinking. I need not speak at length on 
this point, as you have probably read his own thoughts 
about it. One or two remarks will suffice. I am not 
convinced he was a mere hedonist, and see no reason to 
doubt either his own statement of the origin of the habit; 
its hold upon him; or his practical victory in the end over 
it. But I cannot help feeling that the claims in its behalf 
which he incidentally mentions in the “ Pleasures of 
Opium ”’ are just those which would find sweetest, readiest 
and most acceptable appeal to his intellectual affinities. 

One cannot dismiss from one’s consciousness, quite 
readily, the suspicion that therein lay some explanation 
of its comparatively perdurable hold upon him. He says 
its effect was not intoxicating, its influence once generated 
remained for hours at “a steady and equable glow.” Its 
influence upon mentality was to induce “the most exquisite 
order legislation and harmony” and “reinforce a man’s 


self possession,” communicating “serenity and equipoise to 
all the faculties active and passive.” “The moral affections 
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are in a state of cloudless serenity, and high over all is the 
great light of the majestic intellect.” “O just, subtle and 
mighty opium.” 

That is enticing enough, not necessarily specious, but it 
does not legitimate its abuse, nor does De Quincey claim 
that it does. Notwithstanding, however, his cogent 
parallel setting-forth of the pains and penalties of this 
habit I yet find, to express it but feebly, a disposition to 
excuse which is sufficient to be fully evident. First comes 
the justification of its origin, supplemented by the 
explanation that in its use he subsequently escaped from 
hypochondriacal melancholy and the grave. He also gives 
the justification that he had a right occasionally to 
relaxations, as well as other people. 

His professed excuses also seem to partake somewhat, 
not of hair-splitting shall we say, but that aptitude for 
philosophic subtlety which makes you think of it, but which 
was genuine and part of him, and which in this case he 
not too modestly uses in his own-behoof. It contrasts with 
the candour with which he confesses and dilates upon 


some of the cardinal points of his subject and is finely 


illustrated when he is considering, somewhat euphem- 


istically, the pricks and scruples of conscience he 
experienced upon first entering upon his opium career; he 
naively says “ before my eyes floated for ever the analogies 
of the poor, perishing, brandy-drinker, often on the brink 
of delirium-tremens.”’ 

“A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind,” is the 
proverb, and we find De Quincey, writing in reference to 
Lamb’s occasional excesses: “ It cannot be denied that for 
any man to preserve an absolute sobriety amongst a jovial 
company wears too much the churlish air of playing the 
spy upon the privileged extravagances of festive mirth.” 
He excuses Lamb, he excuses Shakespeare’s early indiscre- 
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tions (after duly setting them convincingly forth) and we 
must not deny De Quincey himself some measure of excul- 
pation. Perhaps one might, with his approval assumed, apply 
to him his own comforting and nice little distinction between 
guilt and sin, and suggest that in all this he was guilty, yet 
sinned not. Or, on the other hand, perhaps his unclé was 
more of a prophet than he set out to be when, prior to 
De Quincey’s Oxford days, he declared of the latter that 
“he would follow his own devil”; that devil proved to be 
a drug-steeped isolation. 


In drawing now to the conclusion, let me remind you 
that no man can be set forth fully in words, nor can the 
most expert in the art of speech wholly disclose even him- 
self. In De Quincey’s case if we seek outside his own 
writing to learn the man that he was, we get detail inter- 
esting enovgh and profitable, with an added mystery or 


two, but no surer or more complete revelation of his 
personality. In a very real sense every man treads alone 
his own particular furrow and very few, nay none, ever 
attain a full knowledge of their own selves, so complex is 
man. On the other hand, an author who has committed 
much to paper, has, of necessity, and unconsciously and 
unerringly, wrought into his work an indelible revelation 
of himself to the discerning, of good somewhat, of ill also. 

Thus we know De Quincey to have been, essentially and 
in no merely conventional sense, an English gentleman 
with “noble confidence in the nobilities of human nature.” 
Unswerving in his devotion to Church and Country, in 
need militant and incisive in their behalf. A scholar in a 
full and high sense of the word, implying a love of the 
literature of knowledge, and a reverence for, and sub- 
mission to, the literature which is power, “that which is 
spiritual in its nature and imaginative in its form.” 


Animated by an honourable partiality for women (of 
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whom he saw comparatively few for the most part of his 
life) he possessed a knowledge of their motives and modes 
of thought that illumined, and was illumined by, the high 
ideals he urged in their behalf. 

An imaginative thinker with truly British assertiveness 
in presenting his position, yet coupled with a complete 
sincerity. Recluse, shy, and a dreamer, but fond of a 
good anecdote, or lively passage of literary dexterity, and 
(which is saying much in little) lowly enough to be the 
servant of a child. He had always a word for the “ high- 
bred urbanity and radiant courtesy” characteristic of 
British nobility (the which is yet open to lesser people 
than their compeers) and which word was the utterance of 
the faith that was in him in what that characteristic was 
the expression of. If something of a child himself, as 
Carlyle suggested, then a child that could be a man and a 
man that could be a child. Chivalrous, with a love for the 


straight-forward and ingenuous and a disposition to 


believe that was far from being credulous, which disposi- 
tion may be counted the first infirmity of noble minds, 
and is, I fear, a quality too much lacking in these days. 
If, for sake of candour, we must needs charge defects 
upon him, then we naturally think first of the culpability 
that must attach to his protracted submission to the drug 
opium, which, with his marvellous capacity for finesse 


turned to the assistance of our judgment thereupon, we 
yet must stand back upon the declaration that God alone 
hath balances which shall weigh that matter. 

We think further how at times he gives himself away 
by littleness (not quite littlemindedness, however, perhaps 
a De Quinceyan distinction and difference) of his sudden 
descents to vulgarity not wholly explicable from his 
character, unless it be a kind of dare-devilry not altogether 
foreign to a nature by no means lacking in pugnacity. 
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Self-sufficient and pedantic not in diction alone, but with 
these rooted somewhat in character. No doubt he could 
explain away to our mutual great satisfaction, many of 
these animadversions, could we but take him out of the 
box (other than the one Jane Carlyle thought of) and let 
him talk. But there is no need, there are spots on the 
sun, and the moon’s disc is not wholly wan. If we seek 
for serious moral defect or vice in his character or life, we 
find none, least of all in his writings which need no 
cleansing fire. 

When we take mental reckoning of what he did accom- 
plish both in quality and quantity, we Manchester men 
have reason to rejoice that in this city he first saw light. 
While we gladly acknowledge that here in De Quincey’s 
native city, he has always had a circle of earnest admirers 
of his genius, nevertheless must it be confessed with 


shame, that once more is it exemplified to all men, how 
little a prophet is appreciated in his own country. It is 
high time that this stigma was, by some permanent public 
memorial, removed at least from this wealthy city in 
reference to De Quincey, her greatest son in the realm of 
literature. 
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ASHBOURNE AND DR. JOHNSON. 
By Joun Mortimer. 


HAD forgotten, until Mr. Clement Shorter reminded one 
the other day, in a Literary Letter in The Sphere, 
specially devoted to Dr. Johnson, that the thirteenth of 
December is the anniversary of the death of the great 
lexicographer. Some of the closing days of his life were 
spent at Ashbourne, a country town for which, and in large 
measure, because of its association with him, I have some- 
thing like an affectionate regard. It was this association, 
indeed, combined with certain quaint and old-world 
charms of its own, which led me, on a recent November 
day, to go and see it again, and so, in the evolution of 
consequences, to the making of these reminiscential and 
rambling remarks. 
Some years, a goodly number of them, have passed since 
I was there before, and in company with some pilgrims from 
the Manchester Literary Club. Our ultimate destination on 
that occasion was Dovedale, and, in driving thither through 
the town, we did no more than make it a halting place for 
light refreshment, going and ‘returning. It has seemed 
to me since that, in this hurried progress, we were a little 
neglectful of its literary claims. That gentle angler Izaak 
Walton is, among authors, one of our favourites at the 
Club, and the discussion of him has, on more than one 
occasion, formed a pleasant feature in our literary recrea- 
tions. It was a fitting thing, therefore, that we should 
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make holiday in one of the scenes to which he has given 
an added charm, and that we should find a congenial 
resting place in the inn which bears his name. But the 
Great Cham, the founder of the first Literary Club, looms 
more largely in our literary purview, and in that connec- 
tion has been for us a kind of patron saint. We have his 


portrait in our club-room, and for a long time his grand 


old rugged head was a prominent feature on our printed 


documents, until it was supplanted by an heraldic adorn- 
ment, beautiful enough in its way, but, personally, less 
attractive. I say then that it seemed somewhat like in- 
difference if not neglect, on the part of we literary 
pilgrims, to be satisfied with a passing glance and make no 
adequate pause at one of the shrines of Johnson. For, to 
the imaginative eye, his sturdy figure still haunts the 
Ashbourne streets. He came there often to see his friend 
Dr. Taylor, that curious blend of the country parson and 
the squire, whose talk was of bullocks, and whose sermons 
one suspects Johnson sometimes wrote; who lived in 
luxurious ease with a butler to wait on him, who wore 
purple clothes and a large white wig; keeping his travell- 
ing coach too, with four plump horses to draw it, and two 
jolly postilions to drive them. To Ashbourne, also, and to 
the sharing of the same hospitable conditions, came the 
faithful Boswell, to the rich harvesting of much memor- 
able talk there, as that worthy biographer gratefully 
acknowledges. 

The juxtaposition of the two names of Johnson and 
Walton in this Ashbourne reference, suggests some odd 
contrasts. Though so near the river Dove, it is pretty 
certain that Johnson never angled there, for he had an 
undisguised contempt for the gentle craft. One does not 
learn of any special visit to the river either. Perhaps to 
him one river, like one green field, would be very much 
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like another. He took Boswell to Ilam, close by, and 
showed him the Hall, and drew his attention to the beauty 
of its environment, but one suspects that to the philosopher 
to whom human nature was always more attractive than 
nature, much of the interest of the place would lie in the 
fact that Congreve once lived there, and wrote “ The Old 


, 


Bachelor” in one of the green recesses of the garden. 
What Johnson’s opinion of Walton as an angler might 
have been is not in evidence, but Boswell tells us that 
Walton’s “ Lives” was one of his most favourite books. 
Ir their conversation together, Johnson expressed to 
Boswell his wonder how it was that Walton, as a linen- 
draper, was so well received in the society of men of rank 
superior to his own, suggesting an explanation in his 
remark that Walton was “a great panegyrist.” This drew 
from Boswell the opinion that “ no quality will get a man 
more friends than a disposition to admire the qualities of 
others. I do not mean flattery,” said he, “ but a sincere 
admiration.” To which Johnson replied, “ Nay, sir, 
flattery pleases very generally. In the first place, the 
flatterer may think what he says to be true, but in the 
second place, whether he thinks so or not, he certainly 
thinks those whom he flatters of consequence enough to be 
flattered’; a delightful specimen this, of ingenious 
Johnsonian reasoning. Then how different were the two 
men in another respect. Johnson, save when he was engaged 
on some serious work, was always talking—a great part of 
his life was occupied in talking. Walton, on the other 
hand, though he discloses himself as a charming con- 
versationalist in his “Angler,” one is inclined to think was 
a reticent man, as became one who, in his recreation, plied 
a silent craft, and gave, as his parting injunction to his 
disciples, the memorable advice “ Study to be quiet.” 
“The wind is howling in turret and tree,” the words are 
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Tennyson’s, if I am not mistaken, but in what connection 
I don’t just remember. Anyhow they were on the top of 
my mind, like a quotation line at the head of a chapter, 
forming, too, a sort of key-note of the situation as I 
journeyed towards Ashbourne, along the line which is laid 
thither from Buxton. To say that the morning was 
stormy would be an inadequate description, for the wind 
was blowing with something like the force of a hurricane, 
smiting the train broadside, and retarding our progress by 
entangling the telegraph wires, and interrupting the 
communications between the stations. It was market day 
at Ashbourne, and so, at the various halting places we 
picked up the country folk going thither, who brought 
with them the freshness of the dales on their honest faces, 
and the soil of their native fields on their footgear. Dimly, 
through the rain-smitten window panes, une got glimpses 
of the landscape, one of the prettiest bits being the green 
hollow where nestles the village of Alsop-le-Dale with its 


cluster of houses, with the grey church tower rising in the 
midst thereof. 


The rain was over and gone but the wind was 
still raging as I walked from the railway station along 
Church Street towards the Ashbourne market place. “I 
hope you will have better weather during your stay in the 
town,” said a bookseller there, from whom I made some small 
purchases, and among them a local guide. That remark 
about the weather was suggestive; Dr. Johnson would have 
resented it. We are told, by his friend Dr. Burney, that 
“there was no information for which he was less grateful 
than for that which concerned the weather. If any of his 
intimate acquaintances told him that it was hot or cold, 
wet or dry, windy or calm, he would stop them, by saying : 
“Poh! poh! you are telling us that of which none but 
men in a mine or dungeon can be ignorant. Let us bear 
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with patience or enjoy in quiet, elementary changes 
whether for the better or the worse, as they are never 
secrets.” But there came a time, and in the town of 
Ashbourne too, when Johnson—to use a Staffordshire 


expression—was under the weather, and weak enough to 


talk about it. During his last sojourn there he was in ill- 
health, and among his correspondence at this period, is a 
letter to Dr. Burney, in which he says: “ The weather, you 
know, has not been balmy; I am now reduced to think, 
and am at last content to talk of the weather. Pride must 


have a fall.” In other contemporary correspondence he 


says: “ The weather, indeed, is not benign; but how low 
is he sunk whose strength depends upon the weather!” 
And again, under conditions which specially appeal to our 
own experiences of late, he says: “Is not this strange 
weather? Winter absorbed the Spring, and now Autumn 
is come before we have had Summer. But let not our 
kindness for each other imitate the inconstancy of the 
seasons.” 

Despite the worthy bookseller’s hope, the weather did 
not mend during my stay, the wind playing sad pranks, 
overturning stalls in the market-place, and committing 
more serious mischief, to the extent, a dalesman told me, 
of unroofing a shop. In such disturbed conditions, but 
bearing about with one a sense of peace amid all that 
outward agitation, I loitered about the town, first ascend- 
ing to high ground to look down upon it, and the fair 
country round about, the while the wind was roaring in 
the bare-branched trees about me, with a sound like that 
of waves on a storm-beaten shore; then making leisurely 
progress through the streets, looking with interest as ever 
upon those stately old houses that stand on either side of 
the main thoroughfare, with their many-windowed, fair 


broad fronts, and spacious doorways, approached by flights 
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of steps, in homely touch with the footpath, faded now, 
some of them, and it may be deserted, but reminiscent of 
quieter days, and domestic forms of ancient peace. Here, 
too, with its sign-board extended across the roadway, after 
the manner of ancient hostelries, is the well-known 


b] 


‘Green Man,” mellowed with age, and with an interior 
courtyard, approached through a covered way, from whose 
roof the traveller may see, suspended there, the joints and 
game in keeping for feasts to come. Here, too, one was 
reminded of Johnson, and how he liked in his inns, and 
elsewhere, to find good fare. Just before he came to 
Ashbourne for the last time, he travelled, along with 
Boswell, by the post-coach from Bolt Court, London, to 
Oxford. They had, for fellow passengers, some American 
ladies with whom the philosopher conversed freely. “At 
the inn where we stopped,” says Boswell, “ he was exceed- 
ingly dissatisfied with some roast mutton which he had for 
dinner. The ladies, I saw, wondered to see the great 
philosopher, whose wisdom and wit they had been admiring 
all the way, get into an ill-humour from such a cause. 
He scolded the waiter, saying: “It is as bad as bad can 
be, it is ill-fed, ill-killed, ill-kept, and ill-drest.” At the 
“ Green Man” I found the bar filled with cheery, hungry 
farmers, waiting for their mid-day meal, and it was re- 
freshing to see, when the dinner bell rang, with what 
alacrity they cleared out and scampered up the outer stair- 
way to the food provided for them in the room overhead. 
They still provide you with post-chaises at the “ Green 
Man,” and it was from here that Boswell hired one when 
he left Ashbourne after his last memorable visit. The 
mistress of the house, at that time he described as ‘a 
mighty civil gentlewoman, who “ courtesying very low, 
presented me with an engraving of the sign of her house, 
to which she had subjoined in her own handwriting, an 
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address ” to this effect: “ M. Killingley’s duty waits upon 
Mr. Boswell, is exceedingly obliged to him for this favour; 
whenever he comes this way, hopes for the continuance of 
the same. Would Mr. Boswell name the house to his 
extensive acquaintance, it would be a singular favour con- 
ferred on one who has it not in her power to make any 
other return but her most grateful thanks, and sincerest 
prayers for his happiness in time and in a blessed 
eternity.” 

In my further saunterings about this interesting old 
Church Street I looked in at the grey old Grammar School, 
of weather-stained stone, of Elizabethan date in its archi- 
tecture, finding a group of happy boys there, enjoying a 
restful hour of ease, loitered with lingering feet round and 
about the precincts of some grey old alms-houses clustered 
near by, the enduring memorials of various pious founders, 
and, in due season, made a parting visit to the church, the 
glory and pride of this Ashbourne town. I am not going 
to describe it in detail, you will find all that written down 
in the guide books. It is of thirteenth century date, 
cruciform in shape and of vast proportions, with a dignified 
square tower from which rises a lofty and graceful 
octagonal spire, it has avenues of pollarded limes about it, 
and yew trees in its crowded graveyard. If you enter this 
sacred pile you will find the outward promise of beauty 
fully realised within, with added enrichments of antique 


tombs, with carved figures thereon, and many other forms 
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of monumental sculpture; and especially will you be im- 
pressed with the brightness of the place rendered luminous 
as it is by its spacious many-lighted Gothic windows. I 
have borrowed the word luminous from Boswell, who came 
with Johnson to worship in this tabernacle. He says: 
“On Sunday we went to the church of Ashbourne, which 
is one of the largest and most luminous that I have seen in 
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any town of the same size. I felt great satisfaction in 
considering that I was supported in my fondness for 
solemn public worship by the general concurrence and 
munificence of mankind.” Dear, garrulous old Boswell, 
to whose single-minded devotion to a greater man than 
yourself we owe the most delightful biography in our 
language, it came to me as a pleasant surprise as I moved 
from the church stationwards, to espy that honest and 
honoured name of yours shining out from the brass plate 
on the door of one of the brightest of those fine old houses 
of which I have already made mention. I took the liberty 
of walking up the broad flight of steps to make sure of it. 


MUSIC AND MEMORY. 
(On listening to my daughter, May, singing) 
SWEET is her gentle voice and clear, 


In liquid notes the heavenly strain 
Flows o’er my soul and floods my ear 
With many a chord of treasured pain, 
I wander all my days again, 
The past a visioned present grows: 
If fleeting hours that still remain 
Are swiftly drawing to their close, 


Yet Memory opes her golden door, 
While all undimmed the inward eyes 
Anew the pleasant past explore, 
And revel in recovered joys. 
The sordid strife for gain; the noise 
Of blatant tongues, is hushed at will : 
Thus Nature hath her counterpoise, 
For dear, lost hearts, are with us still. 


Tuomas NEWBIGGING. 




















LESAGE AND THE PICARESQUE ROMANCE. 
By Epmunp MeERceER. 


T seems to be the fate, more fortunate than otherwise, 
for the lives of many of the authors of the world’s 
literary masterpieces to be overwhelmed by the greatness 
of their works. As Scott has, in effect, remarked, men of 
genius, whom, after death, our admiration tends to 
canonize, have the lot of holy men; they spend their lives 
in obscurity, poverty, and labour, possibly incurring 


contempt and even persecution, to have shrines built for 


the protection of their slightest relics when once they are 
no more. How little we really know of Homer, Virgil, 
Dante, Chaucer, Rabelais, Shakespeare, Cervantes; and, 


inversely, how wide is, or should be, our knowledge of 
their work. Among their romances the French have 
nothing equal to “Gil Blas” ; and few men in the public eye 
passed a less obtrusive life than its author, Lesage. While 
the civilised world possesses in the aggregate innumerable 
editions, translations, and criticisms of the work, its 
writer’s memory is confined to a few scant notices. 

Born, after the manner of many French writers, in some 
three or four places in 1668 (eight years after the death of 
Scarron), Alain Réné Lesage lost his mother in his ninth 
year, and in his fourteenth his father, Claude Lesage. 
The fortune amassed by the father as a notary-royal and 
bequeathed to the son, was so carefully bestowed by a 


guardian uncle that the legatee had none of it, and became 
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dependant for sustenance and education on the generosity 
of Pere Bochard, principal of the Jesuit College at Vannes. 
Leaving college in 1686 our next news of Lesage is dated 
from Paris, 1693, where we find him admitted as an 
advocate with an unlucrative practice. It is whispered 
that he had a post in Brittany in these lost years, as a 
Farmer-general of taxes, of which he was scurvily deprived 
to benefit some sycophant with a long purse; whence his 
knowledge of finance and hatred of its practicers so pro- 
foundly and mercilessly portrayed in his comedy of 
“Turcaret.””. Rumour on the scandalous side also has it that 
a certain lady of position cast her eyes on his unusually 
prepossessing figure and offered her hand and fortune as 
purchase price; but it was not for sale. Facts are that 
about this time he married for love a carpenter’s daughter, 
as pretty and good as he was handsome, neither of them 
having cause to regret the nuptials; and that he began his 
friendship with Danchet whose great merit was his induce- 
ment of the young husband to discard the law for letters. 
It cost Lesage thirteen years of ceaseless struggle amidst 
the obscurity and poverty of Grub Street, Paris, to discover 
his genius, though he was on its track almost from the 
outset. His debut in letters was the oddest that such a 
writer could have made; a writer whose naive naturalness 


could lend itself to nothing formal. His translation of 


the “ Letters of Aristenetus” was not a success. The pure, 


cold rhetoric, affectation, soullessness, lack of invention of 
the original, and its imitation of Attic diction—its 
principal quality,—utterly disappeared under the smoothly- 
flowing paraphrase of Lesage. Disappointed, he turned 
again to the bar with no better success; and on the birth 
of his second son, in 1698, he doffed for ever the robes and 
title of advocate and appeared before the world as simple 
“ bourgeois.” 
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We know little of his next two years or of the 
expedients—his character investing his unknown life with 
honesty—he was compelled to adopt in order to live. 
Suffice it that he managed somehow, and had at last the 
good fortune to meet with the Abbé Lyonne (worthy the 
gratitude of all readers) who procured him a pension of 
six hundred livres, taught him Spanish and tutored him 
to recognise and appreciate the best in Spanish literature. 
Just now the history, drama and romance of the Peninsula, 
though a mine for the playwrights of all Europe, were 
very much neglected in France even in French garb. 
Hence we may quite understand that Lesage’s translations 
and adaptations from Spanish -originals should fall flat. 
Audiences naturally failed to appreciate the retrospective 
satire on foreign follies long ago become unfashionable as 
portrayed in the two comedies of Roxas, “Le Maitre Puni” 
and “Le Point d’Honneur.” Neither would they, after 
the “ Don Quixote ” of Cervantes, have anything to do with 
a “ Don Quixote” so absurd as the hero of Avellaneda’s 
work, upon which Lesage wasted his time in translating 
well. So while Galland was making a French version of 
the “Arabian Nights,” Lesage issued a companion transla- 
tion, not necessarily from the original, of the “ Persian 
Tales.” These matters bring us to March, 1707, in which 
month, on the same day, at the Théatre Francais, Lesage 
produced his version of Calderon’s “ Don Cesar Ursin,” 
and his own first-born comedy, “Crispin, rival de son 
Maitre.” The former pleased the courtiers but displeased 
the public; the latter found the audience unanimous in its 
praise, unanimous, that is, if we omit the courtiers as 
having no discernment. Time has quashed the judgment 
of Versailles, whilst confirming that of Paris. Garrick 
was sufficiently taken with “Crispin” as to furbish it for 
the English stage as “ Neck or Nothing.” The success of 
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Crispin * was a revelation to Lesage of the superiority 
of original effort to mere translation. From this time, in 
the literary walks of his life, we find him using his own 
legs in preference to crutches; whose aid he did not quite 
discard, since we see the hero of his next work condemned 
to a pair: Asmodeus, the chief personage in and giving 
the name to “Le Diable Boiteux,” rendered into English 
by Smollett as “ The Devil on two Sticks.” 

This book appeared during Lesage’s fortunate year, 
1707, and met with a reception the enthusiasm of which 
developed into excitement and even rage; two editions 
disappearing before the year end, and the Journal de 
Verdun, of December, announcing the preparation of a 
third. Paris tripped over itself in the rush for copies, and 
impatiently ran off with the loose sheets rather than tarry 
for the binders. We even hear of rapiers drawn in 
Barbin’s bookshop for the possession of the last remaining 
impression of the second edition; and of Boileau—a literary 
Jupiter with paper thunderbolts—threatening his little 
page with serious results if the said page’s copy were not 
forthwith cast on the dung-heap; incidents which would 
not have discredited the cynical humour of Asmodeus 
himself. To Dancourt (in whom a complete lack of 
original ideas compelled to supply his deficiency of genius 
by concocting histrionic hashes, tragic, melodramatic or 
farcical on daily happenings), the work was a Tom 
Tiddler’s ground. He introduced Lesage’s lame devil to 
the stage in two parts, the first running (would it not be 
more in keeping to say hobbling?) for thirty-five nights 
and the second for seventy-two. These days, on the high- 
ways of the country, equally with those of literature, being 


the palmy ones for robbery with violence, Lesage’s share 


of the profits of these stage versions was the gratuitous 
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advertisement and ill-treatment of his work, neither of 
which were of the slightest benefit to him. 

‘Le Diable Boiteux” has been casually termed a “trans- 
lation ” of Guevara’s “ El] Diable Cojuelo.” It is all that 
and more; possessing so little of Guevara and so much of 
Lesage as to be rather an imitation, so superior to its 
original that it belongs to that high type manifested by 
Shakespeare in his use of well-known stories—an imitation 
of genius. Lesage owed the title to Guevara, the happy 
framework of the story, the unrivalled contrivance for 
peering into Madrid interiors, and a half-score characters 
and incidents, of which we may instance the Alchemist 
melting down the great fortune he already owned to pro- 
duce the philosopher’s stone which was to bring him back 
the wealth he was squandering, and the devout hypocrite 
preparing to attend an assembly of sorcerers to get on good 
terms with the devil in case of need. For the rest, the 
language, incidents, fancy, wit, lightness and satire belong 
to Lesage only, with no counterpart in Guevara. The 
Spanish devil is a mere stage conjurer, a vulgar fiend, with 
a certain facility of legerdemain, and a trick of satire 
sufficiently coarse to tickle the ears of the groundlings. 
The French one is, in comparison, an Ariel to a Caliban. 
He is a gentlemanly devil of a fine and delicate disposition, 
a jesting imp far better fitted than he of Spain to comment 
on the vices and ridicule the follies of mankind; having 
none of the darker propensities of the fallen angels, he 
waits on venial sin not on crime; malicious rather than 
evil he gibes, scoffs, teazes, but never tortures; capable of 
disturbing, he is yet powerless to overthrow society; his 
keen, searching, polished satire is that of the probe not of 


the carving knife; in all he says and does we never lose 


sight of the fiend however great his apparent amiability. 


While freely admitting the limitations of his powers and 
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duties he insists that he—with his huge, ugly face and its 
moustache of a dozen hairs, his hunchback, punch belly, 
baboon arms, and legs more suitable for a spit-dog than 


for a figure partaking of the human,—he, not the Greek 


Eros, is the old original god of love; he is the real Cupid 


who tempts men to vice and women to folly. This is 
probably a plausible lie, but he does not resent his listener’s 
incredulity. The opening of the story, Don Fabricio 
releasing Asmodeus from the glass bottle stoppered with 
the impress of King Solomon’s seal, is one with that of the 
Fisherman in the “Arabian Nights” and centuries older 
than Guevara. For the story of Patrice making an 
unwelcome lover stand in the street all night under 
pretence that her brother is within, Lesage was most likely 
indebted to Boccaccio, and there is little doubt that one 
or two other incidents were taken from Santon’s “ Dia y 
noche de Madrid.” The courtiers of the aged days of 
Louis XIV. were as ready to fasten upon existing originals, 
anecdotes told by Lesage, as were those of the king’s youth 
to point to certain personages as the characters depicted in 
the satiric sketches of La Bruyére. So we learn that 
Dufresny was the author who married his washer-woman 
as the only means of paying her bill; that the mistress who 
utilised her lover’s offers of marriage as curl papers was 
Ninon de |’Enclos; that the old actor who, after death, was 
transformed into a fixed piece of stage scenery so that he 
appeared before the public at every performance, was none 
other than that superannuated comedian, Baron, who, despite 
his decrepitude, declined to play any but youthful parts. 
There is no doubt that Lesage actually employed many 
Parisian characters and incidents, which gave his work an 
additional piquancy which is now lost; though, as usual, 


his readers in their passion for scandal carried the applica- 
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tions of such allusions further than their author intended 
they should go. 

The plan of the work—Asmodeus, in return for his 
release from his glass prison, flying with his benefactor 
Don Fabricio over the houses of Madrid, and during a 
single night showing him what passes beneath, with 
cynical explanations by way of anecdote and story and 
comments thereon,—lent itself marvellously to the facile 
pen of Lesage; the danger of wearying us with moral 
apothegms (the work in France is as great a storehouse of 
quotations as the plays of Shakespeare here) being cleverly 
evaded by the novelist’s excellence in rendering the finest 
lines of the light sketches he flashes so rapidly before us 
with so easy a gaiety. Very few are the books in which so 
much human character under all its various phases is 
displayed with so simple a diction and in so few words. 
Each page—one may almost without exaggeration say 
each line—shows so sure a tact and so accurate a develop- 
ment of human weakness and folly, that we feel the 
presence of some superior, if satiric intelligence, tearing off 
man’s outer mask in malicious sport. Asmodeus is not, 
however, all malice; he has his moments when he becomes 
sternly serious and moral, sometimes pathetic, and once or 


twice he approaches very near—as near, perhaps, as a 


fiend may—to the sublime. Lesage had a wonderful eye 


for effect in telling a short,exemplary story; in this respect 
and in the manner of its introduction to the main theme 
he was more natural than either Scarron or even 
Cervantes. “Le Diable Boiteux,” as printed in modern 
versions, is twice the length of the original, since its 
author, nineteen years later, expanded the one volume into 
a work large enough for two. We are told that this 
second volume, as is usual with sequels and continuations, 


was not nearly equal to the first. It may be so, or it may 
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be that the intervening publication of “Gil Blas” had 
raised public appreciation. Anyhow we must take the 
criticism for what it is worth, as few Frenchmen to-day 
can, by any latent evidence of inferiority in word or wit, 
tell from an edition which is not self-explanatory, where 
the second part is dovetailed into the first. 

Lesage, in his first novel, had by no means displayed all 
the facets of his genius. The success of that work once 
assured and the third edition pouring out of the press, he 
turned to the stage again and astonished all, and frightened 
part of Paris, with a masterpiece of dramatic realism, the 
best comedy of manners after those of Moliére, “Turcaret.” 
In this he exposed the odious rapacity of the Farmers- 
general, who became rich by the basest means and the 
cruellest exactions, the debaucheries and prodigalities of 
the nobility, the insolences of the ruling classes, with a 
satiric vigour and an incisive acidity which one did not 
expect from the good-natured, amiable author of “ Le 
Diable Boiteux.” As with “ Tartufe,” ‘“ Turearet” was 
read in private before its production on the stage. In this 
connection there runs a well-authenticated story which 
sufficiently illustrates the fearlessness and independence of 
Lesage, who, lifelong loved his freedom from sycophancy 
even more than Cyrano de Bergerac, whose latter days, at 
least, were embittered by the whimsies of a patron. Having 
accepted an invitation to read “ Turcaret” in the salon of 
the Duchesse de Bouillon, Lesage, detained at the royal 
palace, arrived an hour late. Entering the presence of a 


crowded assembly, he immediately offered apologies which 


the ill-tempered Duchesse interrupted with a chill reproof 


of wasting her guests a precious hour. “ Madame,” was 
the cool, ironic answer, “ since I have lost you one hour, I 
will save you two. I retire at once with my comedy 


unread.” Bowing, he left the house, which no inducement 
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could tempt him to re-enter. The representation of this 


play met with serious obstacles. The persons portrayed, 
having failed to persuade Lesage with an offer of a 
hundred thousand livres, to withdraw the piece, found the 
players of the Théatre Francais more amenable to corrup- 
tion, and a variety of fictitious excuses delayed its per- 
formance until royalty, annoyed at its tardiness, and 
without any request from its independent author, issued 
the mandate: “‘ Monseigneur, being informed that the 
King’s comedians are raising difficulties in playing a piece 
entitled “ Turcaret or the Financier,” orders the said 
comedians to learn and play the said piece daily till 
further order.” Excuse was henceforth unavailable. 
“ Turearet ”’ was performed, and despite the efforts of a 
powerful cabal and the sulks of the actors, was welcomed 
with almost startling enthusiasm. The play betrayed 
neither the profound sense of comedy, the genius of style, 
nor the moral elevation of Moliére’s best, but it was as 
precise and true in its pictures of vice and folly. An 
English critic at the beginning of last century found 


‘ 


fault with Lesage for “ depicting manners and not char- 
acters; for making his comedy a general thesis instead of 
an individual picture.” If this were a defect it was one 
common to all Lesage’s predecessors. We may with more 
justice blame Lesage for a plot without continuous interest 
or completeness, and for lack of connection between the 
scenes, excellent as they were taken separately; in which 
respects he was inferior to his sole dramatic ancestor, 
Moliére. His weakness in stage arrangement was more 
than counterbalanced by his admirable sketches of 
manners, in which in comedy or novel he was never 
surpassed. 

In this department of literature the masterpiece of 


Lesage, and perhaps, says a French critic—there is 
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modesty in that “ perhaps,’’—of the whole world, is “ Gil 
Blas,” the first three volumes of which, ending at the 
hero’s first retreat to Lirias, were published in 1715. The 
great and speedy success and the continued popularity of 
the novel induced Lesage to add a fourth volume in 1724, 
wherein, amid a certain amount of repetition, the hero was 
enabled to redeem his moral character, and poetical justice 
was meted out to some of the rogues. A contemporary 
says that this sequel (as with that of “Le Diable Boiteux”’) 
was received with an admiration similar to that accorded 
to a decaying beauty, whose features remained the same 
though the freshness and brilliancy had abated. To-day 
the continuation is not obvious, as the story is now issued. 
Far from impressing its asserted inferiority upon us, it 
serves rather to give the novel a rounded completeness, 
which, to our way of thinking, it would otherwise lack. 
Contemporary criticism was in the main depreciatory. 
Where praise was given it was with a sort of parsimony as 
though the authors responsible for it had to think twice 
before committing to paper all the good things they would 
like to say of this, the greatest novel of the century. 
Lesage was independent; he neither sought nor brooked 
patronage, wherefore he was unfashionable. His critics, 
on the contrary, living after the fashion, and so not freemen 
in literature, preferred, belike, to ascertain their several 
patrons’ predilections before venturing any assertions of 
their own. Criticism in quantity was by no means 
niggardly. Indeed, the “ great ‘ Gil Blas’ question” was 
the literary topic; its main issue the originality or com- 
pilation of the novel. Voltaire (stung to madness by the 
satiric account given by Gil Blas of his adventure at 
Valencia, where he saw a tragedy by the new fashionable 
poet, Don Gabriel Triaquero, alias the @dipus of Voltaire 
himself) asserted with reckless and—for a man of 
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authority—inconceivable flippancy that “ Gil Blas” was 
stolen bodily from the “ Marcos de Obregon” of Espinel. 
This assertion, the falsity of which may be demonstrated by 
the most casual perusal of Espinel, was reproduced by some 
half-dozen irresponsibles of the quill. The Spanish Jesuit, 
Isla, on this wretched authority, claimed the work for his 
own country; and in rendering it into Spanish vaunted 
that this operation restored it to its original tongue. A 
Frenchman then discovered this Spanish version and 
endeavoured to prove from interior evidence that the work 
could not originally be from the pen of Lesage. He 
attempted at the same time to show from the same source, 
exterior proof being lacking, that this Spanish version was 
not original with Isla himself, but was the work of the 
Spanish historian Solis, who, so runs the absurd argument, 
at the time “ Gil Blas” appeared in Spain was the only 
person who could have written such a work. He added 
that the original could not be found; there had been one, 
but it had disappeared. One would like to know whether 
Voltaire knew anything of the farce to which his two line 
screed was the prologue, and, if so, what he thought of it. 
The question was thrashed out in its own day. As the 
outcome was favourable to Lesage we need not debate it 
further. 

Lesage naturally utilised such sources at his command 
as pleased him. There is little doubt that he obtained 
his first idea of this novel, the preface, outline, and some 
adventures from the “ Marcos de Obregon.” For further 
suggestions we may add to this the other picaresque novels 
the “* Guzman d’Alfarache ’’ of Aleman, the ‘* Lazarillo de 
Tormes” of De Luna, Quevedo’s “ History of Paul the 
Sharper,” Cervantes’ “ Don Quixote,” the “ History of 
Estebanillo Gonzales,” all the innumerable comedies of 


Spain, the “ Voyage en Espagne’ of Madame d’Aulnoy, 
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“Les Recherches historiques et génealogiques des Grands 
d’Espagne ” of Imhof, “ L’ Etat present d’Espagne”’ by 
Vayrac, political memoirs and pamphlets relating to the 
reigns of Philips III. and IV. and maps. Here are the 
sources of all that is Spanish in “ Gil Blas”; this is the 
school where Lesage learned his topographical exactitude, 
his historic verity, his local colour, his knowledge of 
manners. We may go further and trace particular inci- 
dents as in the circumstances where Guzman is about to 
marry the daughter of a rich Genoese, and the adventures 
of Don Raphael in the house of Pedro de Moyades. That 
worthy assuming the dress of the dead hermit was antici- 
pated in the second part of “ Lazarillo.”” The story of the 
“ Marriage of Vengeance” which Thomson used in his 
“ Tancred and Sigismunda ” comes from Boccaccio. That 
of Don Raphael confiding to Balthazar his progress of an 
amour with the latter's wife, and the interruptions he met 
with through the husband’s unfortunate temperament of 
jealousy, we recognise as the plot of Shakespeare’s “ Merry 
Wives” and Moliére’s “L’ Ecole des Femmes,” both in their 
turn derived from ‘The Nights” of Straparola. The 
robber’s cave in the early chapters of “Gil Blas,” the 
gloomy habitation, the manner in which it is secured, the 
revelry of the brigands, the old woman attendant on them, 
the arrival of the new troop during the entertainment, the 
captivity of the young noble and the final escape are 
resemblances to a similar scene in the “ Golden Ass” of 
Apuleius, too striking for accidental coincidence. Call 
this plagiarism if you will. But is it merely that? The 
picaresque novels (except, of course, “Don Quixote ’’) 
have remained purely Spanish, and form no part of what 
we may term universal literature, and their authors stole 
from one another as freely as did their heroes. ‘“ Gil 


Blas” owes little, if anything, of its success to its 
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refurbished incidents. Its fame the world over is founded 
upon the fact that the greater part of the work belongs 
to Lesage and him only. His imitation of the Spanish 
was but in the outward things; the best scenes, nearly all 
the actors and the character of Gil Blas are Lesage’s own. 
This hero has nothing of Spain but its clothes. Though 
he wears these with the purest Castilian grace, his vivacity 
and wit are rather born of Paris than Madrid, and in his 
thoughts, acts and sentiments we recognise France more 
readily than Spain. 

Almost every country has its low or comic romance 
which bears a relationship to the novel similar to that of 
farce to serious comedy or tragedy. The lowness of the 
characters and baseness of their pursuits are not sufficient 
to prevent their hazards, failures, successes, escapes, fates, 
from being deeply interesting, not only to ordinary readers 
but to everyone desirous of conning a chapter in the 
great book of human nature. In Spain, the land of priest- 
hood and poverty with “ hunger the ruling passion and 
starving the order of the day,” these romances, broadly 
speaking, with the magnificent exception of “ Don 
Quixote,” were naturally confined to the criminal exploits 
of the picaras, tatterdemalions, the leisured gentlemen 
of the ragged robe, and the scum of the country’s 
rascaldom; the number and similarity in social status of 
these works having given to Spain the pre-eminent 
position in this respect and.the Spanish title of “Picaresque 
or Picaroon” to all wandering romances bearing the 
slightest resemblance to these models. In other lands 
the stories of this type were generally of higher grade, 
and their personages—rogues or others—at least a degree 
above thieves. In the “ Satyricon ”’ of Petronius Arbiter, 
the adventurers, however immoral, seem to have been 


more often victims than downright rascals; and that most 
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gentleman-like “ Ass” of Apuleius was not even a pick- 
pocket. The nearest English type is perhaps Fielding’s 
“Jonathan Wild” unless the senseless and rowdy “ Tom 
and Jerry” be a better or worse example. We can hardly 
include in this category Ainsworth’s “ Jack Sheppard ” 
and “ Rookwood,” they being more properly stories or 
novels with well-defined plots; or “The Adventures of 
Bampfylde Moore Carew,” except they be fiction and not 
biography. Other English works of the roving kind 
Defoe’s ‘‘ Roxana,’ Smollett’s “ Peregine Pickle,” 
“Humphrey Clinker,” and “Sir Lancelot Greaves,” 
Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” Sterne’s “ Tristram Shandy,” 
Morier’s “ Hajji Baba,” and Dickens’ “ Pickwick,” have 
less in common with the picaresque romance than with 
“Don Quixote,” Scarron’s “Roman Comique,”’ the 
“ Histoire Comique de Francion,” the “ Vita de Bertoldo ” 
of Julio Cesare Croce, the German “ Adventures of 
Simplicissimus,” “ Gil Blas,” or ‘“ Le Diable Boiteux.”’ 
The only resemblance between Defoe’s “ Roxana” and the 
“ Picara Justina” of Fra Andres Perez lies in the fact 
that they dealt with adventuresses, the Spanish one being 
a professional thief. Hazlitt enters into closer and very 
happy comparisons. “ Fielding,’ he says, “is more like 
‘Don Quixote’ than ‘Gil Blas,’ Smollet more like ‘Gil Blas’ 
than Fielding is, whilst Sterne’s ‘ Tristram’ is more like 
‘Gil Blas’ than either of the other two.” By reason of 
these romances savouring of the bourgeois rather than the 
criminal class, and also on account of the wider outlook of 
their humanity, morality and greater literary merit, they 
have, and are likely to continue to have, a broader circula- 
tion throughout the literary realm, than the true picaresque 
adventures which remain peculiarly Spanish. 

Lesage has, fortunately for himself, imitated his Spanish 


predecessors in outward things only, and these imitations 
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are the great defects in “ Gil Blas.” Its composition after 
the Spanish manner, is weak. Each character tells his 
own story sooner or later, and “ Gil Blas” is often pre- 
cipitated into an adventure to give some minor personage 
a chance to indulge in an insipid narrative of an in- 
different life. Wherever one finds in the novel some 
stupid bit of unredeemed rascality, some tedious, minutely 
related roguery, or wearisome scene fitting ill with its 
surroundings, it is almost certain to have a touch of garlic 
in it sufficient to betray its nativity. In none of these do 
we find the subtle and poignant satire, the deep knowledge 
of human nature, the wit and grace that Lesage was 
accustomed to display in the setting out of his own 
material. For his merits and originality in the latter 
respects we forgive him his demerits as a copyist. As an 
adapter he was Spanish, as an author French. Those fine 
satires on human folly, those warmly coloured pictures of 
the manners of the day, those exquisite bits of landscape, 
lightly touched but complete, the gay and good humoured 
tone of the work betray the French writer. The affected 
pompous grandees, the vulgar financiers, rollicking 
comedians, knaves and semi-knaves, cheats, and the ocean 
of pigeon pluckers on which float a few honest men, most 
of them so deftly outlined from the models nearest home, 
bespeak the Frenchman. 

At this date we need not dwell on the character of Gil 
Blas the man. He was no lady’s hero, nor yet a swash- 
buckler. Though no coward to escape from a scrape he 
unsheathed an apology rather than a sword. He was 
sufficiently mean to change the part of dupe for that of 
trickster when he found a being less sophisticated than 
himself; yet, far from being incorrigible, he was ever 
promising himself repentance and an endeavour to become 


an honest man when fortune favoured him, a consummation 
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he finally attained. He was not a hero of romance, as 
such heroes were drawn in his, and too often in our day, 
chosen for some quality out of the common. He was 
simply an ordinary man picked from the crowd, of good 
and bad qualities all compact, made to pass through in- 
numerable adventures in all classes of society from almost 
the lowest degradation to the gates of fortune, his char- 
acter and proclivities shining or darkening on the way, but 
on the whole gaining more of our sympathy as he grows to 
a sensible, decent manhood, advancing from a plaything 
of circumstance to a power capable of forcing circumstance 
to play for him. Patin has expressed this phase of Gil 
Blas very happily. “ Prosperity spoiled, poverty purified 
and chastened him; undeceived by the falsity of the world’s 
tinsel he learnt by experience that for him happiness lay 
in a quiet retreat, in honest mediocrity. It was in the 
midst of the peaceful delights of domestic life that he 
reached his sweetest days, happier than the majority of 
men who are not wise enough to learn from their errors 
and seek a haven from the storm. This is the story of 
Gil Blas. Is it not that of the great mass of humanity ? 
Is it not life itself?” It seems to me that, in the closing 
phrase, Patin has hit upon the secret of the unbounded 
success of the novel, a success which has translated it into 
all European languages and retained it continually in 
print. Gil Blas is more than a representation of a man 
of the world, he is a man himself, or rather he is middle- 
class mankind; a spectator mingling with life, passing 
through all its phases, describing it as he goes with so 
much truth and reality that we may doubt whether we are 
reading fiction or autobiography; a state of mind well 
illustrated by the criticism of the Greek comic poet on the 
work of Menander: “ O life! O Menander! which of you 


has imitated the other? ” 











LESAGE 


After the masterpiece of “Gil Blas” Lesage had nothing 
new to say of human affairs, he could only repeat himself. 
Had “Gil Blas” never been written his “Bachelor of 
Salamanca” might have taken its place as a treatise on 
manners, though as literature it is infinitely less. As it 
is, “Gil Blas” represents its author’s prime, and the 
“ Bachelor,’ written in his 70th year, the aged author’s 
reminiscences of his more vigorous days, lacking the salt 
and savour of the earlier time. A better, though not 
original work, was his abridged translation of Aleman’s 
“Guzman,” which he rendered more amusing than the 
somewhat tedious original. Compelled to work for his 
livelihood, Lesage, keeping to the stage as a readier if 
more ephemeral means of earning money, and assisted by 
his friends, Dominique and Fuselier, turned out more 
than a hundred farces, interludes and other light pieces 
for the Foire Theatre. The jealousies of the comedians of 
the Théatre Francais induced authority to forbid dialogue, 
Lesage wrote farces to be sung. Song in like way being 
denied, Lesage satisfied himself and his audiences with 
pantomime. Flesh and blood actors being banned, Lesage, 
without more ado, supplied their places with puppets, and 
thus an end to persecution in so great a fall from master- 
pieces to marionettes. Lesage, so long as he paid his way, 
saw nothing derogatory in his jointed dolls; whether the 
actors were meat or sawdust, worked by tendons or strings, 
mattered not. He wrote his farces and invented his panto- 
mimes. From Lesage, the father of comic opera, to the 
author of the musical comedy of to-day is almost a span of 
two centuries, but the human nature of now and then, as 
depicted by Lesage himself, is so much the same that we 
take the same pleasure in the latest musical comedy “ My 
Lady Molly” as the readers of “Gil Blas” in the story of 


“Aurora,” or the playgoers of Cibber’s time in “ She would 
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and she would not.” They all tell the same story with the 
same characters in different settings. 

Lesage continued his literary work—perhaps it is better 
designated as merely writing—until his 74th year, when, 
the loss of his elder son, Montmenil of the Théatre Frangais, 
drove him into retirement. “ Too old to work, too proud 
to beg, too honest to borrow,” says Voisenon, “he left 
Paris with wife and daughter for the home of his second 
son,” a Canon in Boulogne; with whom he lived till his 
death in 1747 at the age of 80. For the last few years of 
his life his hand played with the ear-trumpet oftener than 
with the pen, and it was happily said that though he 


might miss much of the praise that was his due, he could 





turn a deaf ear to all unpleasantness. 

Lesage, as before inferred, was in literature a lineal 
descendant of Moliére, not so much on the boards as 
between them. While inferior to Moliére on the stage, 
he was, and is, the Moliére of the French novel. La 
Bruyére is the transition author between the two. In his 
“ Caracteres ” he developed in his readers a curiosity for 
exterior details, for outward signs by which man intimately 
revealed his inner self. Owing to the physical difficulties 
of the stage apparatus of the time, even Moliére himself 
could not put the characters of his comedies en rapport 
with the material details of dress, furniture, the external 
things which help to signify the individuality of a man. 
Novels with their wider scope for description had oppor- 
tunities denied to comedy. Moliére, making his characters 
display themselves without exterior assistance, La 
Bruyére with his capacity for deducing character almost 
entirely from movement, dress and surroundings, both 
paved the way for Lesage, who, with Moliére’s wit, delicate 
satire, geniality, and skill in self-revealing dialogue, and 


La Bruyére’s eye and terse expression for physical detail, 
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produced “ Gil Blas,” a novel combining indissolubly the 
best attributes of a true comedy of manners, and of a book 
of characters. 

Besides the manner of Lesage’s domestic life, one other 
thing we may praise without reserve, his style. Natural 
almost to carelessness, it owes more to the labour under 
the study candles, than to the spontaneous gaiety of the 
salon. It is at once light yet strong; obvious yet un- 
expected; piquant yet quiet; abundant in fancy yet never 
fantastic. Almost constantly satiric, its satire is as con- 
stantly picturesque. It is as simple as Jane Austen’s, with 
the same capacity for making tombstones as interesting as 


scandal. 





To Lesage’s influence we owe the great pioneers of 
English fiction, Smollett, Fielding, Sterne, Fanny Burney 
and Jane Austen; and to him we are also indebted—I do 
not mean to imply gratitude in the word—in long descent, 
for the modern musical farce. Much as the older novels 
are neglected and the latest farces approved, things will 
nowadays, as in Lesage’s time, right themselves. Of his 
works none are more generally and widely known and 
appreciated than those which are remembered—his novels; 
while none are so decidedly and utterly forgotten as 
those which have been consigned to oblivion—his farces. 

Lesage’s sincerest contemporary critics were the public 
who bought his works; his depreciators were the critics 
with patrons, who were jealous of the praises his readers 
sung in their ears. Yesterday Scott won the hearts of 
modern France with his encomiums on the man, and the 
day after Jules Janin can say nothing higher than: “ We 
must just simply place Lesage by the side of Moliére; he 
is a comic writer in the whole acceptation of that great 
word—Comedy.” 
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POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 


By Henry PiummMer. 


Vy BATEVER mystery may attach to the five nameless 

poems forming the “ Lucy ” series, I must frankly 
admit that I make no pretence of being able to solve it. It 
matters little. The music and the magic of these poems 
are ours; their origin and circumstances are of secondary 
importance. All I can hope to do is to put together a few 
facts and suggestions as to their probable source, and then 
to hastily glance at the poems themselves. Wordsworth 
was born in 1770. He went to Cambridge in 1787, and his 
first summer vacation was spent at Hawkshead in the 
following year. It was during this vacation that he 
became, as he himself tells us, in words of matchless 
beauty and power, “a dedicated spirit.” The following 
year, 1789—he being then 19 years of age,—he relates 
how, amongst other places, he explored “that streamlet 
whose blue current works its way between romantic 
Dovedale’s spiry rocks.” And first, as to locality. Many 
have been the conjectures as to what place—if any actual 
one—is indicated by Lucy’s home “ beside the springs of 
Dove.” Professor Knight gives some account of a German 
romance, founded upon the poems, the scenery of which is 
laid by the Yorkshire Dove, a little river near Kirby 
Moorside. There is not the faintest ground for the 
incidents of this tale, which the Professor rightly dismisses 


‘ 


as a mere 


“conceit.” It has been suggested that the 
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‘“ springs of Dove” may refer to the little mountain stream 
of that name, which descends from Scandale Fell and finds 
its way into Brothers’ Water. Anyone, however, who, 
standing upon Dove Crag, has gazed down the wild valley 
towards the Kirkstone Pass, while admitting the appro- 


“ 


priateness of the “ untrodden ways,” will recognise also 
that although in that desolate region the foxes have holes, 
and the birds of the air have nests, there is no place what- 
ever for the humblest human habitation. If any actual 
Dove is meant, it is undoubtedly the Derbyshire Dovedale, 
which, as we have seen, Wordsworth had _ visited— 
“explored”’ is his own word,—-and to which his description 
of “ spiry rocks” could alone apply. But while loth to 
part with long cherished illusions, I am forced to conclude 
that the home of Lucy—if she ever existed in the flesh at 
all—cannot be said to be established or identified by this 
brief and shadowy allusion. The word “ dove” is a most 
convenient and effective rhyme to the word “ love.” Byron 
indeed calls it “that good old steam-boat which keeps 
verses moving ’gainst reason,’ and although it seems a 
sort of fraud upon fond imagination, it is not impossible— 
in fact, not improbable—that Wordsworth, who, for the 
sake of rhythm, did not scruple to alter his sister’s name, 


‘ 


should coolly have appropriated the “ springs of Dove” as 
a designation not only plausible in itself, but as the 
readiest concession to what Milton calls “the troublesom 
and modern bondage of rimeing.” If this be so, all our 
speculations as to Lucy’s home, all the pleasant fancies 
which the name of Dovedale conjures up, are scattered to 
the winds. Again I say it matters not. I still hold to 
the belief that the Lucy of the poems had a prototype, and 
that at some early period of his career Wordsworth met 
her, and loved her, and that she was lost to him by pre- 
mature death. I am confirmed in this conclusion both by 
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the internal evidence of the poems themselves, and by the 
poet’s reticence respecting them in his otherwise free- 
hearted communications to Miss Fenwick. “ Expressive 
silence! ”—In the somewhat grotesque, and now happily 
discarded classification under which Wordsworth ranged 
his works in later years, three of the “Lucy” poems appear 
under the heading of “ Poems founded on the Affections,” 
and two as “ Poems of the Imagination.” We know, how- 
ever, that all five were written about the same time in 
Germany; that they were all the offspring of the same 
mood; and that in them Wordsworth rises to heights of 
passion, and even sublimity, such as he hardly reached on 
any other occasion. 

From this brief visit to Dovedale in 1789 Wordsworth 
returned to College, and then quickly followed the world- 
shaking drama of the French Revolution, that dawn when 
it was “ bliss to be alive,” that rapid unfolding of events 
which brought to the poet those changing moods of hope, 
exultation, suspense, doubt, despair; all that mental and 
moral conflict depicted for us with such power and impres- 
siveness in the Prelude. ‘Ten years have passed, and 
Wordsworth is anew man. How this spiritual restoration 

yas brought about is well known. In September, 1798, 
Wordsworth, accompanied by his sister Dorothy and 
Coleridge, set out for Germany. May I pause here for 
one moment? At every stage of this little study an 
alluring by-path of interesting conjecture opens up before 
us. Who will relate to us the full and true story of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge and Dorothy Wordsworth? That they 
loved one another very dearly is, I think, manifest; and 
just as it is said that there would have been no visions, if 
Edward Irving had married Jane Welsh—and certainly 
less literary garbage,—so it may be that had Coleridge 
been blessed by the stimulating and inspiring companion- 
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ship of Dorothy Wordsworth—she who had saved: her 
brother,—there would have been no dreary Highgate 
period of mental paralysis and lethargy. The pathos of 
life was here, however, not the tragedy. Of Dorothy, 
Coleridge himself states: ‘‘ Who saw her would say ‘ guilt 
was a thing impossible with her.’”’ There were sorrow, 
tears, bitterness; oh yes! a full cup, who can read the 
“Grasmere Journal” and not feel this? of sin not even 
the faint shadow. 

And now for the Lucy poems themselves. They were, 
as I have said, all written at Goslar at the beginning of 
1799, that bitterly cold winter; the coldest, it was alleged, of 
the century. The second edition of the “ Lyrical Ballads” 
was published in 1800. Three of the poems appeared in 
the second volume in consecutive order; a third appeared 
later on in the same volume; and the fifth was suppressed 
until 1807. The sequence of composition cannot be 
ascertained; the sequence of events, or rather of mental 
evolution is, I think, plainly manifest. The first poem, 
described the idealized Lucy as Nature’s perfect workman- 
ship. I admit the limitations, who can fail to be conscious 
of them? Nature’s child, “ beautiful exceedingly,” but 
no discipline of life; no touch of suffering; no strain of 
“the still sad music of humanity.” Without these the 
complete and rounded life is impossible. Still, the match- 
less beauty of this composition shines out in every line, 
and no Pygmalion could ever bend in more intense admira- 
tion and yearning before the creation of his own imagina- 
tion than did Wordsworth before the radiant being he had 
cherished as the sublimated memory of those by-gone 
years. It is difficult to read these lines without a feeling 
of exaltation. 
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Three years she grew in sun and shower, 
Then Nature said, “A lovlier flower 
On earth was never sown; 

This child I to myself will take ; 

She shall be mine, and I will make 


A lady of my own. 


Myself will to my darling be 


Both law and impulse; and with me 





The girl, in rock and plain, 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an over-seeing power 

To kindle or restrain. 


She shall be sportive as the fawn 
That wild with glee across the lawn, 
Or up the mountain springs ; 

And her’s shall be the breathing balm, 
And her’s the silence and the calm 

Of mute insensate things. 


The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her; for her the willow bend; 

Nor shall she fail to see 

Even in the motions of the storm, 

A beauty that shall mould her form 
By silent sympathy. 


The stars of midnight shall be dear 

To her; and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face. 
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And vital feelings of delight 

Shall rear her form to stately height, 
Her virgin bosom swell ; 

Such thoughts to Lucy I will give, 
While she and I together live 


Here in this happy dell.” 


the work was done— 





Thus Nature spake 
How soon my Lucy’s race was run! 
She died, and left to me 

This heath, this calm and quiet scene, 
The memory of what has been 





And never more will be. 


I might, in passing, without any attempt at strained or 
subtle analogy, point out how this conception of Nature’s 
impressions is closely followed by Tennyson in one of the 
finest passages in “In Memoriam,” and this is not the 
only instance in which Tennyson drew inspiration from 
the “Lucy” poems. Let us recall the passage : — 

“More than my brothers are to me,” 
Let this not vex thee, noble heart! 
I know thee of what force thou art 
To hold the costliest love in fee. 


But thou and I are one in kind, 
As moulded like in Nature’s mint; 
And hill and wood and field did print 
The same sweet forms on either mind. 


For us the same cold streamlet curled 
Through all his eddying coves; the same 
All winds that roam the twilight came 


In whispers of the beauteous world. 


This glorious flower of Nature is beloved by the poet, 
and on one of his visits to her comes a ghastly 





premonition :— 
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Strange fits of passion I have known, 
And I will dare to tell, 

But in the lover’s ear alone, 
What once to me befell. 


When she I lov’d was strong and gay 
And like a rose in June, 
I to her cottage bent my way, 


Beneath the evening moon. 


Upon the moon I fix’d my eye, 
All over the wide lea; 


My horse trudg’d on, and we drew nigh 





Those paths so dear to me. 


And now we reach’d the orchard plot, 
And, as we climb’d the hill, 
Towards the roof of Lucy’s cot 


The moon descended still. 


In one of those sweet dreams I slept, 
Kind Nature’s gentlest boon! 
And, all the while, my eyes I kept 


On the descending moon. 


My horse moved on; hoof after hoof 
He rais’d and never stopp’d ; 
When down behind the cottage roof 


At once the planet dropp’d. 


What fond and wayward thoughts will slide 
Into a lover’s head— 

“O, mercy!” to myself I cried, 
“If Lucy should be dead!” 


She dies, and then comes that wondrous dirge which has 
been so ruthlessly parodied; amongst others, by no less a 
man than Hartley Coleridge; surely one of those fantastic 





tricks that make the angels weep. Was there ever a 
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simpler, and, withal, a more touching record of grief; 
quiet acquiescence, too; despairing, it may be, but without 
even an undertone of complaint :— 
She dwelt among th’ untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 
A maid whom there were none to praise 


And very few to love. 


A violet by a mossy stone 
Half-hidden from the eye! 
Fair, as a star when only one 


Is shining in the sky! 


She 77v’d unknown and few could know 





When Lucy ceas’d to be; 
But she is in her grave, and oh! 


The difference to me. 


And this was all! The future !—there was no future; and 
hope was extinguished for ever. But in the after years, 
amidst the cold and desolation of those Goslar days; 
Coleridge away; memory or imagination, who can tell 
which ?—I think the former,—memory awoke, brooded over 
the past, made it pregnant, the light of other days flashed 


around :— 
The smiles, the tears, 


Of boyhood’s years, 

The words of love then spoken ; 
The eyes that shone 
Now dimm’d and gone 


The cheerful hearts now broken ! 


and in this mood the poet again breaks forth :— 


I travelled among unknown men, 

In lands beyond the sea; 
Nor, England! did I know till then 
What love I bore to thee. 
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‘Tis past, that melancholy dream! 
Nor will I quit thy shore 
A second time; for still I seem 


To love thee more and more. 


Among thy mountains did I feel 
The joy of my desire; 
And she I cherished turned her wheel 


Beside an English fire. 


Thy mornings showed, thy nights concealed 
The bowers where Lucy played ; 
And thine, too, is the last green field 


That Lucy’s eyes surveyed. 


The human heart, brought face to face with the eternal 
and insoluble mystery of Death, must needs meditate, 
revolve, speculate, vain though it all be. “ Where wert 
thou, brother, those four days?” ‘ There lives no record 
of reply.” To Wordsworth, at this stage, at any rate, there 
was no continuity, or renewal, of individual life; a singular 
phase of his mental and spiritual being which has not 
received the attention it deserves. The final vision of his 


lost love is one of astonishing power and sublimity. 


A slumber did my spirit seal, 
I had no human fears: 
She seem’d a thing that could not feel 


The touch of earthly years. 


No motion has she now, no force, 
She neither hears nor sees; 
Roll’d round in Earth’s diurnal course 


With rocks and stones and trees! 


This pantheistic spirit may be traced, not obscurely, in 
others of his utterances; never is it so clear and out-spoken 
as here. Again let me call attention to a parallel passage 
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in “In Memoriam.” How different, however, is the final 
issue in either case. Wordsworth’s attitude is purely 
passive ; the individual is gathered back into the universe, 
never to re-emerge as a conscious entity. Tennyson, on 
the other hand, raises a pean of assured triumph. “Eternal 
form shall still divide the eternal soul from all beside.” 


“All is well.” 


Thy voice is on the rolling air; 
I hear thee where the waters run ; 
Thou standest in the rising sun, 


And in the setting thou art fair. 


Where art thou then? I cannot guess; 
But tho’ I seem in star and flower 
To feel thee some diffusive power, 


I do not therefore love thee less. 


Far off thou art, but ever nigh; 
I have thee still, and I rejoice; 
I prosper, circled with thy voice; 
I shall not lose thee, tho’ I die. 


In considering the “Lucy” poems as a whole, we find 
ourselves in presence of alternative hypotheses. First, 
were they based upon an actual living experience in 
Wordsworth’s life: transient, as we must all agree, but 
still real? Was there ever a “Lucy” in the flesh? I 
think there was. It is impossible, however, to conceive 
that she was the faultless piece of workmanship, “ har- 
monious traced by Nature’s finest hand,” which the poet 
describes. She doubtless won a glory from being far, and 
through the mist of years, orbed into radiant perfection. 
The poet's alchemy wrought upon common mortal 
slay and turned it into gold. Passion alone could have 
worked this miracle. Never again did Wordsworth rise 
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to such heights as are attained in these poems. It may be 
that something much better came to him with Mary 
Hutchinson; beautiful, tranquil, domestic happiness. 
There is nothing in the whole round of literature to 
compare with the poems he addressed to his wife in 1824, 
especially the one beginning “ O dearer far than life and 
light are dear,” unless it be the beautiful lines “ Dear, 
near and true,” in which Tennyson dedicates “ Enoch 
Arden” to his wife. But still this does not solve the 
problem as to whether there was not an earlier and deeper 
love. The hidden chambers of a man’s heart, who shall 
penetrate and make known ? 

The alternative hypothesis is that the Lucy poems, with 
all their depth of feeling and wealth of imagery, are a 
pure poetic conception; a series of imaginative pictures 
clustered round some transient event or impression; such, 
for instance, as the “Solitary Reaper,” the “ Ullswater 
Daffodils,” or the “ Stargazers.” Wordsworth’s supreme 
gift, as we all know, was the power to transmute the 
common into the divine—to evoke from the meanest 
things “thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
Were the Lucy poems cast in this mould? I think not, 
for nowhere else is the personal element so prominent, 
and indeed so exclusive. It is self-revelation; for “the 


b 


lover’s ear alone”; self communion; entirely subjective. 
The didactic impulse which, if it be not irreverent so to 
speak, renders Wordsworth at times trivial and 
wearisome is wholly absent. But even if we accept 
the theory of pure poetic creation, “bodying forth 
the forms of things unknown,” how great and sustained 
is this flight; in itself enough to establish Wordsworth 
amongst the gods. While, therefore, I am compelled to 
close, as I began, with the frankest admission of ignorance 
as to the origin of the Lucy poems, I strongly incline to 
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the belief that they were based upon an actual vital 
experience, that they were developed and moulded by the 
rumination of years; the “cud of sweet and bitter 
fancy,” and that finally they took shape in the five poems 
we have been considering. However this may be, the 
fact remains that these poems constitute a unique and 
sharply-defined incident in Wordsworth’s poetic career; 
and that for beauty of conception, richness of imagery, 
and amazing power and breadth of vision, they are 


amongst the finest productions of his muse. 





SONNET. 
(On hearing a lady play “ Chopin.’’) 


HOPIN thou musically mournful soul! 
Distilled to liquid sweetness, note by note, 
On the calm air thy dreamy nocturnes float. 
To life awakened by my Love’s control 
They render up their sweetness, yea, the whole ; 
And I am borne in an enchanted boat 
O’er unknown seas to gem-like isles remote, 
The bourne of Life and Music’s utmost goal. 
If, at this hour, thou hov’rest round us here 
Where Love and Music interweave and blend, 
O gaze on that fair player, she will cheer 
Thee through eternity, and shouldest thou bend 
Thy shadowy flight through silent regions drear, 
Remembering her thy joys shall know no end. 


Wituiam BaGsHaw. 
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IZAAK WALTON. 


By Water Burrerwortu. 


The good old man, who had so true an eye for nature, 
so simple a taste for her most innocent pleasures, and, 
withal, so sound a judgment, both concerning men and 
things.—Str Walter Scott. 


“"T~ HE Compleat Angler” occupies a secure place in men’s 

hearts. No other book is quite like it. Through 
the long range of our literature there have been gossips in 
plenty, delightful in divers ways, in whose books are 
hoarded their garrulous humour, wisdom, and observation 
of life. One thinks, almost hap-hazard, of Samuel Pepys, 
Sterne, Gilbert White, Oliver Goldsmith, Charles Lamb. 
Each has his particular flavour, appealing like generous 
wine to the palate of an epicure. And one of the quaintest 
figures among them all is Izaak Walton, an unmistakable 
“original.” Go to your bookshelves, glance at the books, 
whichever they may be, that chance to stand about the 
“Compleat Angler,” and probably none of their authors will 
spring so readily and completely to the mind as old Izaak. 
Open the book anywhere; very few pages suffice to renew 
its charm, recall its naiveté and gentle qualities. It is 
good to often have a comfortable chat, as it were, with the 
cheerful, amiable old angler, and to rejoice in his old- 
fashioned courtesy, his love of the open air, the fields, the 
rivers, and every living creature (except the otter); his 
affection for old ballads; his quotations from musty 
authors, dignified by allusions to classics, especially 
observers of natural history; his piety and his frequent, if 
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sometimes indiscriminate appeals to scripture; his old- 
wives’ tales. He is not a mere name, but rather like a 
friend who has left behind him a store of pleasant 
memories, of gentle and wise reflections, and the remem- 
brance of a singularly vivid personality. We read his 
books again and again, not primarily for the matters he 
treats of, but to hold converse with himself, as we delight 
to recall the memory of a genial and genuine friend. Most 
of all we turn to the “Compleat Angler.” Here, according 
to Walton himself, we find “a picture of my own disposi- 
tion, especially in such days and times as I have laid aside 
business and gone a-fishing with honest Nat. and R. Roe- 
but they are gone, and with them most of my pleasant 
hours, even as a shadow that passeth away and returns 
not.” We need not be “ brothers of the angle,” though 
Walton would have had us so. If we have never caught a 
fish, we can still enjoy the disquisitions of “this happy 
childlike old man,” as Hazlitt called him. 

He was sixty years old when he published the “Compleat 
Angler”; yet by the universal consent of his appreciators 
(he has had no critics in the lower sense), its chief features 
are simplicity and innocency. Lowell remarked that “it 
refreshes like the society of children.” Perhaps this is only 
partly true. It is an old man who is talking all the time, 
but an old man whose delights and sympathies have 
remained fresh and youthful. Lowell feels this when he 
places the book among cheerful and “ companionable 
books,” and attributes to its happy writer the “ invaluable 
secret of distilling sunshine out of leaden skies.” It is 
this youth persisting through age which caused Charles 
Lamb to say: “It might sweeten a man’s temper at any 
time to read the ‘‘ Compleat Angler.” And concurrently 
it is the wisdom of age kept fresh by youth which so often 
arrests the attention of the reader. 

Let us cull a few of his quaint phrases :—‘“ Good 
company and good discourse are the very sinews of virtue.”’ 
“A companion that is cheerful and free from swearing 
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and scurrilous discourse is worth gold.” “I love such 
mirth as does not make friends ashamed to look upon one 
another next morning.” “Advise anglers to be patient 
and forbear swearing lest they be heard and catch no fish.” 
“ Offer your first-fruits to the poor.” “ Money-getting 
men, that spend all their time, first in getting and next in 
anxious care to keep it; men that are condemned to be rich 
and then always busy or discontented; for these poor rich 
men, we anglers pity them perfectly.” Walton tells us of 
some of his habits and preferences. “ My own humour, 
which is to be free and pleasant and civilly merry.” He 
relishes the hospitality of a good country-inn, like all 
sensible fellows :—“ I’ll now lead you,” says he, “to an 
honest ale-house, where we shall find a cleanly room, 
lavender in the windows, and twenty ballads stuck about 
the wall.” His love of dainty songs, “ choicely good,” 
further endears him to us. ‘“ Let us,” he exclaims, “ wet 
our whistles and so sing away all sad thoughts.” His 
desire is to spend the day innocently, “ without offence to 
God or man.” As he steps out into the open, he finds 
“Everything is beautiful in his season.” A spirit of 
thankfulness fills his breast. The meadows seem “ too 
pleasant to be looked on, but only on holidays,” and as for 
his favourite sport: “We may say of angling, as Doctor 
Boteler said of strawberries, ‘doubtless God could have 
made a better berry, but doubtless God never did.’ ” 

One may suspect that honest Izaak was somewhat 
garrulous. Yet he maintained firm friendship with many 
of the finest spirits of his time and the possible peccadillo 
evidently counted for little. 

Certain passages in his “ Lives ’ give us a hint that he 
held no advanced views of the position of women. This is 
particularly the case in the “ Life of Donne.” In the 
“ Compleat Angler” he tells us that sticklebags are “ sport 
for boys and women-anglers.” Doubtless women had 
“their proper place” in his eyes. He married twice and 
could say both shrewd and kindly things of the sex. 
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It has exercised the minds of many that this kind- 
hearted man, ever gentle with his fellowmen, should so 
callously instruct in the art of angling. He lays down 
how to hook, pierce, sew or tie the frog as bait, “ and in so 
doing, use him as though you loved him, that is, harm him 
as little as you may possibly, that he may live the longer.” 
Says Byron :— 


And angling, too, that solitary vice, 
Whatever Izaac Walton sings or says; 
The quaint, old, cruel coxcomb, in his gullet 


Should have a hook, and a small trout to pull it. 


Perhaps it came easier to Byron to fling off a gibe than to 
understand a nature like that of honest Izaak. But how 
shall we account for this phase of insensibility? Is there 
a latent barbarism, cruelty, indifference to pain—call it 
what you will—lurking in the tenderest of us? The 
vivisectionist excites enthusiasm in some, horror in others. 
We most of us buy a chop at the butcher’s with 
equanimity, but the vegetarian thinks it barbarous. As 
regards the gentle Izaak, Hazlitt’s remark on the point 
was: “For my part, I should as soon charge an infant 
with cruelty for killing a fly.” No doubt Walton was, like 
all of us, a bundle of inherited instincts, inconsistencies, 
obscure impulses, and did things he hardly knew why. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the “Compleat Angler” 
is the most living of our prose pastorals. At the moment 
of writing this sentence it seems an injustice to Sir Philip 
Sidney, whose “Arcadia ”’ is full of “ high erected thoughts 
seated in a heart of courtesy.” The general tone of this 
neglected work of Sidney’s is pure and noble, and at times 
the love of nature is expressed with sincerity and great 
beauty, as when reference is made to “a gentle south-west 
wind, which comes creeping over flowery fields and shadowed 

yaters in the extreme heat of summer.” But an involved 
plot, long passages of frigid and antithetical writing, and 
much inchoate and inharmonius material have condemned 
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the “Arcadia” to the limbo of neglect and forgetfulness. 
Walton’s book is a small fish by this great whale. It is a 
comparative trifle, simpler, humbler—a little eddy in the 
broad stream of literature. Not of direct purpose, but 
incidentally, it is a pastoral. And the spirit of the writer 
is so naive, so sincere, that all the artificialities of the 
pastoral school are left aside. Here is a typical passage : — 


But turn out of the way a little, good scholar, towards 
yonder high honeysuckle hedge; there we'll sit and sing, 
whilst this shower falls so gently upon the teeming earth 
and gives yet a sweeter smell to the lovely flowers that 
adorn these verdant meadows. Look! under that broad 
beech tree I sat down, when I was last this way a fishing. 
And the birds in the adjoining grove seemed to have a 
friendly contention with an echo, whose dead voice seemed 
to live in a hollow tree, near to the brow of that primrose 
hill. There I sat viewing the silver streams glide gently 
towards their centre, the tempestuous sea; yet sometimes 
opposed by rugged roots and pebble-stones, which broke 
their waves and turned them into foam. And sometimes 
I beguiled time by viewing the harmless lambs ; some leaping 
securely in the cool shade, while others sported themselves 
in the cheerful sun; and I saw others craving comfort from 
the swollen udders of their bleating dams. As I thus sat, 
these and other sights had so fully possessed my soul with 
content that I thought, as the poet hath happily expressed it, 
I was 


For that time lifted above earth, 


And possessed of joys not promised in my birth.” 


A genuine love of the country breathes through this. 
It is no vamped up finery, tricked out in imitation of a 
hundred pastoral writers. So sound an authority as Scott 
delighted in “the beautiful simplicity of his Arcadian 
language.” How Walton acquired his style is a mystery. 
There is evidence that he took pains and often modelled 
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and remodelled a sentence. Yet there is a happy 
spontaneity in his writing, an effect of guileless simplicity. 
His unaffected piety, too, blended with his love of nature, 
so that he almost seems, at certain moments, to be 
paraphrasing the Psalmist or the pastoral passages of 
Seripture :— 


I will walk the meadows by some gliding stream and 
there contemplate the lilies that take no care, and those 
very many other various little living creatures, that are 
not only created but fed, man knows not how, by the 
goodness of the God of nature, and therefore trust in Him. 
This is my purpose, and so let everything that hath breath 
praise the Lord and let the blessing of St. Peter’s Master 
be with mine! 

Piscator: And upon all that are lovers of virtue and dare 


trust in His providence and be quiet and go a-angling. 


Such scenes make a prose idyll of the book and establish 
kinship with the long line of our country-loving writers, 
headed by Chaucer and never failing since. It is tempting 
to quote passages upon birds, those “little nimble musicians 
of the air,” especially that upon the nightingale, which 
ends devoutly with: “ Lord, what music hast Thou pro- 
vided for the saints in heaven, when Thou affordest bad 
men such music on earth?” Another feature of the book 
is the series of songs. Some of them are hearty as a rustic 
dance, some have the dew and the sunshine upon them, 
conjuring to the mind’s eye many a happy day in a sweet 
green solitude; and some, with mingled gravity and lyrical 
fervour, point to the Creator of all things. 

Does it not add further charm to our recalling of a 
favourite poem, when it is enchased in a pastoral scene 
and aptly quoted as old Izaak quotes the verses of George 
Herbert, breathing the spirit of a quiet Sunday : — 


And now, scholar, my direction for fly-fishing is ended 


with the shower, for it has done raining; and now look 
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about you and see how pleasantly that meadow looks; nay, 
and the earth smells as sweetly too. Come, let me tell you 
what holy Mr. Herbert says of such days and flowers as 
these ; and then we will thank God that we enjoy them and 
walk to the river and sit down quietly, and try to catch 


the other brace of trouts :— 


Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky, 
Sweet dews shall weep thy fall to-night, 


For thou must die. 


Sweet rose, whose hue angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 


And all must die. 


Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 

My music shows you have your closes, 
And all must die. 


Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like season’d timber, never gives ; 
And when the old world turns to coal, 


Then chiefly lives. 


They say fishermen pay scant attention to the old- 
fashioned angling lore of the “ Compleat Angler.” That 
may well be. It is not anglers alone, or especially, to 
whom this prose idyll beckons so winningly. It is to 
lovers of meadows and dales, and darkling pools and 
running waters, to meditative men, cheerful withal, who 
“study to be quiet,” and “ possess themselves with 
patience,” who would fain harbour kind thoughts of their 


fellows and reckon peace and goodwill infinitely higher 
than pelf. 


O for a booke and a shadie nooke 


Eyther in-a-doore or out, 
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sings the book-lover. Walton’s book suits either way. It 
is a goodly luxury in an arm-chair by the fire, or out-of- 


‘ec 


doors, “ with the grene leaves whisp’ring overhede.” It is 
itself a “quiet nook,” a green bower, fragrant with flowers, 
sweet, unsullied, undisturbed. We understand why the 
gentlest of our essayists delighted in it in his childhood 
and in later life spoke its praises to Coleridge. 

Such a book, however modest its aim, however humble 
its tone, fulfils some of the functions of true literature. 
It is a sincere message from the heart of one man to the 
heartsofmany. It delights in, and causes us to delight in, 
what is pure and lovely. It is a call back from the world’s 
hurly-burly to simplicity; from the reek and sweat of the 
city to the country. It is, to give a fresh application to 
Thoreau’s phrase; “a cheerful invitation to make one’s 
life of equal simplicity and innocence with nature herself.” 

The occasional verses which Walton wrote would have 
been quickly forgotten had they stood alone. They are 
the respectable exercises in verse of a pious and contempla- 
tive man, who loved to write with care. His biographical 
work, however, comprising the lives of Donne, Wotton, 
Hooker, Herbert and Sanderson, is of exquisite quality. 
Ife tells us how he set off to present “ the best plain picture 
of the author’s life.’ In accomplishing this he un- 
consciously mirrored his own sweet and gentle nature. If 
when reading the “Compleat Angler,” we feel with 
Charles Lamb that “it breathes the very spirit of in- 
nocence, purity, and simplicity of heart,” the feeling is 
confirmed when we read the “Lives.” He gravitates natur- 
ally to all that had been sweet and clean in the lives of 
those whom he is trying to describe. They were all devout 
churchmen, eminent and endowed with remarkable gifts. 
Walton never forgets his reverence for them, and perhaps 
his laudation sometimes has the ring of those formidable 
obituary records which we read on memorial stones. His 
disposition impelled him to remember the good and forget 
all else. 
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A passage on Herbert’s “The Temple, or Sacred 
Poems and Ejaculations” may serve as a specimen of his 
more formal style :— 


A book in which, by declaring his own spiritual conflicts, 
he hath comforted and raised many a dejected and dis- 
composed soul and charmed them into sweet and quiet 
thoughts; a book, by the frequent reading whereof, and 
the assistance of that spirit which seemed to inspire the 
author, the reader may attain habits of peace and piety 
and all the gifts of the Holy Ghost and Heaven. And may, 
by still reading, still keep those sacred fires burning upon 
the altar of so pure a heart, as shall free it from the 
anxieties of this world, and keep it fixed upon things that 
are above. 


These “ Lives” deserve a paper to themselves; they 
cannot be dealt with now. Possibly it was their religious 
tone, in part, that so much attracted Samuel Johnson. He 
intended writing Walton’s life, but did not carry out the 
intention. In his opinion, the life of Donne was the best 
of the five. All are exquisite in their peculiar way. 
Perhaps that of Hooker should be ranked with the best. 
Doubtless the sympathetic Elia had been reading these 
quaint biographies when he wrote to Wordsworth “ Izaak 
Walton hallows any page in which his reverend name 
appears.” Yet it was in them that he admitted a dis- 
cordant note, through his detestation of Church Reformers. 
With this exception all his work is instinct with peace, at 
a time when England was torn by theological and political 
differences. He was blessed with a placid disposition, 
loving quietude and shrinking from the rough usage of 
public life. Few men enjoy such shelter and retirement 
from the press of life. Possibly it is not the highest ideal 
to seek such immunity. But we may refresh ourselves 
with the quietism, the cheerful wisdom, the kindly spirit 
of his little books; we may seclude ourselves for a time 
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with him, and share his simple pleasures, though we 
choose to plunge again in the living interests of the day 
and take our portion of rough work. 

Walton lived a long and tranquil life, “ well beloved of 
all good men,” as Ashmole said. He cultivated “a meek 
and thankful heart,” and remembered that “‘ he who loses 
his conscience has nothing left that is worth keeping.” 

Someone has said that “he had a special genius for 
bishops.” The facts of his life may well suggest this 
kindly pleasantry. He lived in intimate friendship with 
several of those dignitaries; and oddly associated with 
them were his other friends, the poets: Ben Jonson, 
Drayton, Wotton, Cotton. He loved angling, nature, and 
the clergy—a queer commixture. As he relates of the 
judicious Hooker, he rejoiced to be “ where he might see 
God’s blessings spring out of the earth, and be free from 
noise.” 

In his will he left a sum of money to buy coals yearly, 
“at the time the hardest and most pinching, for the poor 
of Stafford,” the place of his birth. It was a typical trait 
of the kind old man, who, as he was wont to say of his 


departed friends, is “ now with God.” 
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